It is no news either to priests or their con- 
gregations that preaching has tended to lose 
its way in the modern world. There is so 
much to teach; so many levels of education 
and experience to teach it to; so many dis- 
tractions pressing against everybody's skull. 
("What we need is a sermon about" com- 
munism, birth-control, thalidomide the list 
is literally endless.) The preacher finds him- 
self with about fifteen minutes a week to 
work in, a constantly shifting audience and 
vast mountain of material to get through 
where does he begin? What is the indispens- 
able minimum he must try to get across to 
his people? 

Father Hitz discusses these questions in 
the context of mission preaching, where the 
conditions are even more stringent, in fact 
pedagogically impossible. What can anyone 
teach in a few days? Hell-fire to the be- 
liever; zeal to the believer. But what else? 
And what about the non-believer and semi- 
believers? 

The author finds the answer in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the epistles of St. Paul. 
Preaching in the early days of the Church 
was looked upon not so much as a lesson, or 
course of lessons, as an encounter with 
Christ. The Apostles did not attempt to "put 
over" doctrines, and they hardly had time to 
argue about them; they simply told the story 
of Our Lord's resurrection and second-com- 
ing; they provided the terms for a sacra- 
mental encounter with Christ. 

This encounter must still be made by 
everybody: not only by non-believers, who 
may be the missioner's particular province, 
but by believers as well many of whom go 
through a life-time without making it, or 
knowing it can be made. Whatever else 
preaching may be, it must at least be this. 
Father Hitz, whose book has already created 
a major stir in Europe, links modern preach- 
ing with the Kerygmatic teaching of the early 
Church; shows how this tradition has gone 
off the rails, and how it can be got back; and 
places preaching not at the edge, but plumb 
in the center of Christian experience and the 
role of the Church. 
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foreword 



THIS book consists of a series of lectures which the author 
was invited to give in 1953 to several sessions of the 
Centre pastoral des missions a I'int&ieur, but revised and 
further developed for publication. It is therefore primarily 
addressed to priests who give missions. But I think it will 
also interest all those who, whether priests or laymen, hear 
Christ's call today and seek to answer it as their vocation 
allows, in pagan countries or in our own still Christian 
world. 

To preach the Gospel is and will remain the prime func- 
tion of the apostles and of the Church: "Go ye into the 
whole world, and preach the gospel to every creature" 
(Mark xvi, 15). That function includes all the various 
forms of teaching traditional to the Church catechesis 
or didache, to present the elements of Christian faith and 
life to the faithful; didascalia, or higher religious teach- 
ing, which attempts to penetrate and analyse the mysteries 
of Revelation; and, prior to these, missionary preaching, 
or evangelisation properly so called, which is the world- 
wide announcing of the mystery of Christ in order to con- 
vert people, to arouse or to renew their faith. 

Pre A. Lig has given a good account of the part this 
evangelisation plays in the Church's mission as Mediatrix: 
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The most essential of all the mediations exercised by the 
Church is, of course, the celebration o the Eucharist, which 
is lived by the Christian community in fervent faith and 
brotherly love. But the mediation of the Eucharist presup- 
poses the mediation of baptism (not merely the administering 
of the sacrament, but educating its recipient in faith and the 
Christian life). In the case of adults, the mediation of baptism 
itself presupposes an earlier mediation leading to a conver- 
sion to Christ: the mediation of evangelisation. There can be 
no true Eucharist without the entry into God's people that 
takes place at baptism; no true baptism without conversion 
to the Gospel. Even when it is a baby being baptised, this 
law remains true: the bond between evangelisation and bap- 
tism is as strong as ever; evangelisation may come after bap- 
tism instead of before it, but it remains indispensable. . . . 

Evangelisation is the first step in catechesis, the beginning 
of conversion. It is a distinct and basic step which must, of 
its nature, precede all sacramental observance. . , . 

The first work of the Church's mission, without which all 
her other tasks will be vain and can never truly build up the 
body of Christ, is evangelisation. The Church must carry out 
this missionary work wherever the Gospel has not yet been 
preached, whether this involves a geographical area or a 
sociological stratum. 1 

This missionary preaching has received a new impetus 
in our day, not only in pagan lands where we must still 
proclaim the Gospel to non-Christians, but also in our 
already Christianised countries. Almost everywhere to- 
day, priests and faithful can find themselves announcing 
the salvation of Christ to people who know nothing of it. 
Above all, in parishes already flourishing, the faith and 
life of Christians need periodically to be renewed at their 
source by evangelisation properly so called, by preaching 
that is genuinely missionary. It will be precisely with the 
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role of missions in parishes that I shall be concerned in 
this book. 

Of this missionary preaching, which will always be one 
aspect of the preaching of Christianity, we shall study: 

1. The decisive criterion: the apostle's fidelity; 

2. The prime example: the kerygma of the apostles in 
the New Testament; 

3. One particular form it has taken: mission sermons 
since the eighteenth century; and 

4. Our present aims, given the pastoral situation, the 
outlook of our contemporaries, and the means at the 
Church's disposal. 

I have kept these studies in "lecture" form, in view of 
the audience for whom they are intended, where fuller 
development and some repetition seems to me useful. 

The biographical references are in no way exhaustive. 
They are simply an indication for those who want to 
check the accuracy of my statements, or pursue the themes 
I have studied. For a fuller documentation I would refer 
readers to the studies, bulletins and symposia which appear 
regularly in the periodicals so useful to mission-givers in 
Lumen Vitae (Centre international d'tudes de la forma- 
tion religieuse, Brussels), La Maison-Dieu (Editions du 
Cerf, Paris), Evangeliser (Couvent de la Sarte, Huy, Bel- 
gium), Lumiere et Vie (Saint-Alban-Leysse, Savoie), and 
Bible et Vie chretienne (Castermann, Paris). 

My text was ready for publication at the end of 1953. 
Then, in Easter week, 1954, the Congres des Oeuvres on 
"The priest, minister of the word" took place at Montpel- 
lier. It struck me that several of the things said at that 
meeting, especially the Message from Pius XII and the 
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Conclusions of the Congress, provided a remarkably au- 
thoritative confirmation for many of the ideas I have put 
forward. I hope that my work will, the Holy Ghost willing, 
contribute in its turn to, in the words of Pius XII, "con- 
vincing priests that today, as in the first ages of the Church, 
there is no more essential task than that of announcing 
God's word to the world, no more apostolic labour than 
that of carrying out, in all its forms, the mission to preach 
the Gospel" 2 

Pentecost, 1954 



NOTES 

1. "Evangelisation/' Catholicisme, IV, fasc. 14, col. 756-7. 

2. Letter from Mgr. Montini to Mgr. Duperray, of April 13, 1954, 
on the occasion of the Montpellier congress, published in La Docu- 
mentation Catholique, vol. 51 (May 30, 1954), col. 656. See the Con- 
clusions of the Congress, ibid., col. 657-60. 
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Jke Criterion of Our Jtpostolate 



et lt is required among the dispensers, that 
a man be found faithful" (I Cor. iv, 2). 



TODAY, more than ever before, priests and lay people in- 
volved in pastoral work are worried about the effectiveness 
of their apostolic efforts. Are all the many and varied 
attempts we make really achieving anything? And if they 
are failing, can they be said to be really authentic? Though 
it is something of a simplification, one can say that there 
are two main views that predominate at the moment. 



Pastoral optimism or pessimism 

One set of people think we need only adapt our 
methods, as in any other undertaking, to gain more gen- 
uine results. With a realistic appraisal, objective enquiries, 
a grasp of sociological laws, the working out of methodical 
plans, and a keeping abreast of modern techniques the 
Kingdom of God will advance among men. The aposto- 
late is seen primarily as propaganda, as an exploitation of 
all the possible means of influencing individuals and so- 
ciety. We need only to perfect our techniques of propa- 

3 
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ganda in order to make the world more Christian. Thus 
one must find pastoral methods which have a grip on 
reality, which will catch people's attention and work on 
their minds. Any approach with the necessary shock-value 
is good. One cites examples from the business world and 
even from totalitarian states. If a thing succeeds in a bad 
cause, it can succeed also in a good one. The future could 
be glorious. The Church is the leaven in the world. In 
spite of opposition, persecution, and defections, she is 
gradually transforming this world, and preparing a new 
humanity, weaving a new Christian world into our history. 
There have already been some periods when Christian 
civilisations flourished the world of Constantine, the 
Middle Ages (at least as we picture them). Yet the Church 
seems still only at the beginning of her history. What is 
two thousand years compared with the hundreds of thou- 
sands, the billions that geology tells us passed before 
Christ came? Let us work on, trusting in Christ, but in 
the world and mankind as well! Let us realise the full 
potential of the Gospel and of the Church! Let us get 
Christians into all the positions of influence in the world! 
Thus the Church will succeed in converting the world. 
Christ and his Church will come to rule in effect, through 
Christians, upon this earth, in this world, in the very his- 
tory we are ourselves making. 

Others say that, in spite of all our efforts to adapt it, the 
Church's action is far from being effective. Even where 
her influence is recognised, the Gospel does not really rule, 
the social order is not transformed, the Christian com- 
munity does not shine upon the earth. Despite so many 
efforts at apostolic action, after trying so many pastoral 
methods and techniques which we said and believed 
were bound to succeed, the Christian world is crumbling 
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around us, both on the large scale of the modern world 
as a whole, and the small scale of a given area or parish. 
What use are all our apostolic works and efforts, and all 
the labour we put into them? They have no lasting effects, 
no permanent fruits. This world is evil (Scripture says sol). 
It is growing ever more so. Grace cannot penetrate it. 
Daily we encounter fresh resistance, more poverty, which 
we meet with lamentations and recrimination. One con- 
tinues to do one's work as priest and pastor, to preach and 
say Mass, even to run Catholic Action: it is one's job. But 
one no longer really believes. One tries to live as a good 
priest, a good Christian, in one's own life. But the sense 
of the apostolate has become a dead letter. 

Pius XII, in his allocution for Easter 1953, described as 
"the great danger of our time the weariness and discour- 
agement of worthy people/' Karl Rahner, the eminent 
theologian, in his famous account of "The Prospect for 
Christianity/* says that "in tired old Europe, the Church, 
that is us, seems to be tired herself. The Faith seems . . . 
to be no longer lived existentially. . . / J1 

Recently a priest, celebrating his golden jubilee and 
worn out from a lifetime of devotion, said, weeping, to a 
missionary: "I have preached and worked in this parish for 
fifty years! And what is there to show for it?" 

One priest, very highly thought of, in charge of a large 
parish whose church had just been rebuilt, said: "My 
church is rebuilt, finer than ever. But the spiritual temple 
of my parish has fallen into ruins. There's nothing I can 
do!" 

One missioner said to a young colleague who was in dis- 
tress: "Why worry? It will always be the same. You aren't 
going to change the world! There's nothing you can dol" 

"There's nothing you can do! It's always the same! . . /' 
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When Christianity first began, this kind of thing was said. 
It is referred to even in the New Testament: "Where is his 
promise or his coming? for since the time that the fathers 
slept, all things continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation" (II Pet. iii, 4). The disillusionment and 
discouragement that follow remain the great temptation 
for the man of God, the prophet, the disciple of Christ, the 
apostle in the Church (cf. Moses, Exod. iii-iv; Elias, III 
Kings xix; Jeremias i, ix and xx; Jonas iii-iv). The sorrow- 
ing admission of the disciples at Emmaus expresses the 
misery felt by so many apostles when faith in the success of 
their apostolate appears as a rosy illusion of youth which 
has long faded. "We hoped that it was he that should have 
redeemed Israel: and now besides all this, today is the 
third day . . ." (Lukexxiv, 21). 

We have good reason to think that this temptation to 
discouragement is especially grave and widespread in our 
own day. Innumerable priests and laymen, often those 
most deeply engaged in the work, have come to feel a dis- 
illusionment and a despair of their efforts ever succeeding. 
They labour on, but they do so as men resigned to the 
work's being beyond them, as men dedicated to failure. 
In their heart of hearts they doubt (though unconsciously) 
the effectiveness of Christ's redemption and of the Church's 
apostolate. 

Optimists and pessimists both seem to misunderstand 
the mystery of the Church and the apostolate. Both judge 
the apostolate by its immediate and tangible effects. Both 
are trying to determine the success of their priestly and 
pastoral work in a human and visible sense. The lack of 
any visible or immediate success is the root of so much dis- 
couragement in our apostles. And an excessive seeking for 
such visible and immediate success is the secret vice of so 
many so-called apostolic methods. 
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We have made tangible and immediate effectiveness the 
criterion for the genuineness of the apostolate. What we 
look for is returns. In this industrial age, we want to meas- 
ure, count and record everything. What matters to us is to 
know whether preaching attracts, moves, pleases people; 
whether our churches are full; whether the number of 
confessions and communions is on the increase; whether 
the missions are well attended; whether a given apostolic 
work is a novelty and makes a sensation, and so on. These 
are the superficial and immediate results by which our 
pastoral methods are judged. It is as though the apostolate 
were a system of advertising which must be changed and 
adapted to suit the reactions of the public. It is psychol- 
ogism, pragmatism, indeed it is naturalism, which has been 
set up as the norm for the apostolate. We want faith, of 
course, but it must be a faith that pays, a faith that shows 
results. 

This temptation, too, is an old one. In the desert Satan 
suggested to Christ that he might win the admiration of 
the people by a flamboyant gesture and impose his will on 
the world in that way (Matt, iv, 5ff.). The apostles were 
always in a hurry to see the Kingdom come: "Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?" (Acts i, 6). 
St. Paul characterised this seeking for human, visible suc- 
cess as specifically Jewish: "The Jews require signs" (I 
Cor. i, 22). 



The criterion of the apostolate 

To judge the effectiveness of our apostolate, we must 
resolutely lay aside both the optimistic and pessimistic 
attitudes I have outlined. They are superficial, and judge 
by appearances alone. To see the reality we must rise to 
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see things by faith. We shall find the true answer not in 
human experience and history, but only in the divine 
Revelation which enlightens us about the mystery of the 
apostolate. That answer may be summed up thus: 

The apostolate, like all the Church's work, has for its 
g 0a l_to be attained by preaching, the sacraments, and 
the various forms of pastoral activity to communicate to 
men the grace of Christ for everlasting life, to enlarge the 
communion of saints, to build up the heavenly Jerusalem: 
in short, to serve the Kingdom of God. The visible Church 
is the sacrament of the Kingdom of God through Christ 
in the Holy Ghost. Now, according to Revelation, this 
Kingdom of God comes infallibly by the ministry of the 
Church, because it has already come in the risen Christ; 
but in its deepest reality, it remains in God's power alone, 
and is not yet fully manifest in the unfolding of history. 

Thus, by God's power, our apostolic work, if it be 
genuine, will be infallibly effective; but this essential ef- 
fectiveness is not something that can be determined in 
this world. The apostolate is essentially an act of faith. 
Its first and deciding criterion is fidelity to the Lord whose 
will is to use it to extend his Kingdom, which will only 
be made manifest at the Parousia. "Let a man so account 
of us as of the ministers of Christ, and the dispensers of 
the mysteries of God. Here now it is required among the 
dispensers, that a man be found faithful" (I Cor. iv, 1-2). 



I. THE MYSTERY 
OF THE APOSTOLATE 

The Kingdom of God comes infallibly into this world 
through the apostolic ministry of the Church, because it 
has already come in the risen Christ. 
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God comes infallibly 

This is the whole of the Scripture message, from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse. The Bible is the book of the "God who 
comes/ ' the God who intervenes, who enters human his- 
tory and establishes his Kingdom. 

The Old Testament proclaims that Yahweh is coming. 
He comes into the lives of the patriarchs, in order to 
inaugurate his alliance that will save mankind. He comes 
in the Exodus to save the Hebrews and make them his 
chosen people. He comes to affirm his lordship over the 
world in the most varied historical events- delivering 
Israel from their enemies, giving victory to David, chastis- 
ing his people through national disaster and the Babylo- 
nian exile, delivering them with the edict of Cyrus. 

The prophets, above all, proclaim "the coining of God" 
or "the day of the Lord" with its two facets of purifying 
judgment and Messianic reinstatement. It is described 
either in terms of an extraordinary intervention by the 
Lord, and by him whom the Lord sends, that appears in 
individual historical events as seen in the perspective of 
prophecy, or in the eschatological triumph of God in 
which all things will be restored by divine omnipotence in 
accord with divine justice in a new creation. (Cf. Is. xxiv 
xxvii; xli- xlv; Ix-lxi; Ixv; Ixvi; Jer. xxx-xxxi; Ez. xxxvi- 
xxxix; Osee ix-xiv; Joel ii-iv; Amos ii, v, vi, viii-ix; Mich, 
i-iv, vi-vii; Baruch, ivv; Hab. iii; Soph, i, iii; Zach. viii 
ix, xii-xiv; Mai. iii; etc.) Because God has already come in 
the past, and has worked wonders for his people, especially 
in Exodus (cf. the historical books), they await his return 
in the future with certainty, "his Day" (cf. the prophetic 
books). And this coming of God's is infallible, irresistible. 
God makes history and establishes his Kingdom with 
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men and by means of men, if they will let him: he makes 
use of patriarchs, kings, prophets, his chosen people, and 
the pagan nations; or in spite of men and against them, 
where they resist him. Where that happens, then this ir- 
resistible Kingdom of Yahweh, this victorious love of the 
Lord, which is directed wholly to saving all, becomes for 
those men a cause of torment and perdition. But which- 
ever happens, God comes. 

This aspect is stressed particularly in the theme we find 
so often in the Old Testament of God's wrath. To our 
modern ears the phrase comes as a shock, but in its Bibli- 
cal context it expresses not only the complete incom- 
patibility of God with sin, but even more the intensity of 
his divine existence that drives all before it, the irresistible 
force of his intervention which is all-conquering where- 
ever it appears (cf. supremely Is. xl-xlvi; Hab. iii; Ps. xcii- 
xcix). The one God, who is the creator and the sovereign 
master of history, presides over its unfolding and will 
bring about its final conclusion: this is the meaning of 
the Old Testament, which is the history and prophecy of 
the coming of the Lord. 



Through Jesus Christ Our Lord 

In the New Testament the coming of Christ the Lord 
is announced in the same way: because he is already come 
(in his incarnation, death and resurrection), we believe 
that he "comes" in history, and "will come" in the glory 
of the Parousia. With, however, this vital difference that 
the essential and decisive coming has already taken place 
in Christ's Pasch. Christ's paschal coming, in his death 
and resurrection, is the "coming in power" which covers 
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the whole span o history, which contains in germ the 
whole future cosmos, and which no revolution, however 
important for the destiny of the human race, can deflect. 
Christ himself made this clear when he applied to himself 
the prophecy of Daniel (vii) about the "Son of man" to 
whom "is given dominion and glory and kingdom, that all 
peoples, nations and languages should serve him." Our 
Lord stated solemnly: "Henceforth you shall see the Son 
of man sitting on the right hand of the Power of God, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven" (Matt, xxvi, 64). The 
whole of the New Testament proclaims this divine lord- 
ship which is conferred on Christ following his death and 
resurrection. "Jesus is Kyrios. Christ is the Lord." That is 
the theme of the earliest Christian preaching (Acts ii, xxvi, 
etc.), and the formula for the oldest professions of faith 
(I Cor. xii, 3; Rom. x, 9; Phil, ii, 11; etc.). This title affirms 
the divine transcendence of the risen Christ, his equality 
with Yahweh; but above all it recalls that he royally 
wields the power of God's lieutenant in the world: hence- 
forth it is through Jesus Christ that the Kingdom of God 
comes, infallibly, and for the salvation of all who believe. 
The Apocalypse explained this mystery to Christians 
who were undergoing, or about to undergo, a terrible per- 
secution. This New Testament "book of consolation" 
shows that Providence has become Christian. All events 
are ruled by Christ the Lord who "is coming," in other 
words who, by way of the successes and failures of the 
Church, and all the events of history, is extending his 
Kingdom for the happiness of those who believe in him 
until it achieves its glorious completion in the heavenly 
Jerusalem. This is the theological meaning of the grandi- 
ose visions of the "Son of man" (i, 13ff.), "who holdeth 
the seven stars in his right hand, who walketh in the midst 
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of the seven golden candlesticks" (ii, 1; cL chaps, i-iii); of 
the victorious Lion and the Lamb standing slain, who 
alone was "worthy to take the book [of history] and open 
the seals thereof" (v, 9); of the law-giving rider on the 
white horse whose "name is called The Word of God/' 
and whose coming was as irresistible as "the wrath of God 
the Almighty" whose image is here imprinted upon Christ, 
"King of Kings and Lord of Lords" (xix, 11-16). 

In its totality, as Pere Feuillet has shown, "If the his- 
tory of Israel is the history of the coming of Yahweh, we 
may say that the history of the Church is the history of 
the eschatological triumph of Christ, victor over death. 
The Old Testament was a tremendous upward movement 
towards the Messiah; the history that has followed his 
coming is simply the risen and glorious Christ radiating 
outwards/' 2 In other words, the Kingdom of Christ and his 
saints is coming infallibly, in all things, in spite of all 
things, and by way of all things. For in the last analysis, 
all things, even the foolishness and malice of men, the 
condemnation and failure of the cross, even the victories 
of the dragon, all things must work for the triumph of 
Christ the Lord who rules for the happiness of those he 
has chosen. 



Through the apostolate 
of the Church 

This means that the apostolate our apostolate is 
simply the ecclesial ministry of this sovereignty of God, 
and of this redeeming lordship of Christ. Like the chosen 
people in the Old Testament, the Church, in the New, is 
the lieutenant of the heavenly Kyrios, It is Christ the Lord 
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himself who extends his Kingdom through the activity of 
his Church and his apostles, who bestows salvation with 
sovereign mercy and power. 

The risen Christ, now our almighty Lord, himself sends 
his apostles into the world: "All power is given to me. . . . 
Go ye therefore . . ." (Matt, xxviii, 18-19), and himself 
remains with them "all days, even to the consummation 
of the world" (20). The "dynamis," the omnipotent force 
of the Holy Spirit, is first promised and then given to them 
for this work: "You shall receive the power of the Holy 
Ghost coming upon you, and you shall be witnesses unto 
me , . . even to the uttermost part of the earth" (Acts i, 
8; cf. Luke xxiv, 48). And in the Acts (iii, 12; iv, 7, 33; vi, 
8ff.), and even more in St. Paul (Rom. i, 16; xv, 13, 19; 
I Cor. iv, 20; II Cor. vi, 7; Col. i, 29; I Thess. i, 5; II 
Thess. i, 11; etc.), the term "dynamis" characterises the 
apostolate, and indicates the irresistible divine action 
which unfolds in the preaching of the Gospel. 3 

The power of God himself, who raised up Jesus, is act- 
ing in the world through the apostles. The Gospel that is 
preached is, in fact, "the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth" (Rom i, 16; I Cor. i, 18; ii, 4). 
Through the action of those he has sent, God himself is 
exhorting men (II Cor. v, 20) and bestows, on those who 
believe, life, salvation, and the glory of Christ (I Cor. i, 
21-2; Col. i, 25-8; II Thess. 2, 13; II Tim. i, 10). "For the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal [of the order of this 
weak flesh], but mighty to God unto the pulling down of 
fortifications . . . and bringing into captivity every un- 
derstanding unto the obedience of Christ" (II Cor. x, 4-5). 

Our Lord had hinted at this mystery of divine power in 
the parables of the Kingdom, particularly in that of the 
seed which grew up secretly and yielded a hundredfold; 
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of the mustard seed which grew to be larger than all other 
plants; of the leaven penetrating and transforming the 
dough; and surely also the parable of the sower, whose 
chief purpose seems to be to contrast the sower's partial 
failure with the final success of his work (ct Matt, xiii and 
the parallel texts). 4 Such is the nature of the mystery of 
God's Kingdom through Christ in the Church. That King- 
dom began unspectacularly in Christ himself, who was 
misunderstood during his lifetime, condemned and cruci- 
fied by men, but raised and glorified by God. Since then 
that Kingdom, already fully achieved in the Glorified Christ, 
is mysteriously present and active in mankind through the 
Church's apostolate. Men either combat and reject it, or 
receive and make use of it. But it grows and develops by 
its own dynamism, by a divine power, which is not re- 
lated to the efforts or opposition of men. And in the end, 
by that same power of God, it will embrace all men and 
all times, and will be gloriously manifest in the Parousia 
of the Lord. 

In short, according to the New Testament, the aposto- 
late is the organ of God's power in the risen Christ for 
the extending of the Kingdom. 



The apostles' boldness 

It is this faith in God's power acting through the aposto- 
late that gives apostles their strength. According to the 
Acts, their characteristic attitude is boldness, assurance 
("parrhesia") in the fulfilling of their ministry, despite 
difficulty and opposition, despite all the dangers and fail- 
ures they are constantly meeting. 5 St. Peter speaks of his 
own confidence (Acts ii, 29). The Pharisees were aston- 
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ished by the boldness of these "common men" (iv, 13). 
The Church asks this grace for her apostles, and is at once 
answered by being filled with the Holy Spirit (iv, 29-31). 
St. Paul stands out among them all for his apostolic as- 
surance (ix, 27-9; xiii, 46; xix, 8; xxvi, 26). It is of him 
that St. Luke uses the word in the concluding verse of 
Acts (xxviii, 31; cf. Rom. i, 16; I Thess. ii, 2). But it is 
not a privilege exclusive to the first apostles. It must re- 
main the characteristic attitude of all missionaries of 
Christ. For, like St. Paul, "Such confidence we have, 
through Christ, towards God. Not that we are sufficient 
to think anything of ourselves, as of ourselves, but our 
sufficiency is from God. Who also hath made us fit minis- 
ters of the new Alliance ..." (II Cor. iii, 4-6). 

"Therefore, seeing we have this ministration, according 
as we have obtained mercy, we faint not . . ." (II Cor. 
iv, 1). 

This is the basis of the missionary's certainty. Priest and 
layman, engaged in the Church's apostolate, know that the 
work they are accomplishing is not their work, that it is 
completely beyond anything they have the means or 
strength to do; hence they must have total humility. But 
they know too that they are the servants and instruments 
of the almighty God and of Christ the Lord, who through 
their apostolate are extending the Kingdom and bestowing 
salvation with sovereign authority. Hence the apostles of 
today, like those of the past, have a boldness, an un- 
shakeable certainty, in their missionary work. Because they 
depend not on themselves and their human methods, but 
on the power of God and the lordship of Christ, they face 
all difficulty and opposition, all danger and failure, calmly, 
from whatever source it comes. The apostle must let noth- 
ing defeat him. He knows that the final and fundamental 
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effectiveness of his work is absolutely assured by the same 
power of God which raised up Christ, and which con- 
tinues to act through the apostolate of the Church. 



//. THE CONDITIONS OF 
THE APOSTOLATE 

There is no question of a Church that will triumph 
visibly in this world. All the Church's life in the world, 
and therefore the whole apostolate, is marked by the 
mystery of iniquity, of the cross, of faith. Revelation leaves 
us in no doubt about this. 



The mystery of evil 

In the mystery of his death and resurrection, Christ has 
already conquered Satan and the powers of darkness. 
"Now is the judgment of this world/' said Christ when his 
Hour had come, "now is the prince of this world cast 
out" (John xii, 31). "In the world you shall have distress: 
but have confidence, I have overcome the world" (John 
xvi, 33). 

St. Paul proclaims this triumph and lordship of Christ 
over powers, dominations, principalities, and he thanks 
God the Father "who hath delivered us from the power o 
darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of the 
Son of his love" (Col. i, 13). "He hath despoiled the 
principalities and powers . . . triumphing over them in 
Christ" (Col. ii, 15). 

But this victory, though effective, is still hidden; though 
realised, still awaiting completion; though present, still 
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to be revealed. Knowing himself already conquered and 
having "but a short time" (Apoc. xii, 12), Satan rages 
against the Church and all who believe in Christ with 
ever greater fury. Our Lord insistently foretold this. The 
cockle will grow with the wheat and continue trying to 
choke it till the harvest (Matt, xiii, 24-30). The apostles 
will be hated and persecuted, for "the servant is not 
greater than his master" (John xv, 18-xvi, 4). The eschato- 
logical vision which marks the Christian era shows per- 
secution and wickedness as constant and growing (Matt, 
xxiv, 9-22; Mark xiii, 9-13). St. Paul declaims against the 
iniquities of the "wicked one" until the time when "the 
Lord Jesus shall kill him with the spirit of his mouth; 
and shall destroy him with the brightness of his coming" 
(II Thess. ii, 7-8). Elsewhere he speaks of false teachers, 
enemies of the Gospel, deceits, and defections that will go 
on increasing until the Parousia of Christ (II Tim. iii, iv). 
The Apocalypse shows Christ as the Lord who rules his- 
tory (v), "and behold a white horse, and he that sat on 
him . . . went forth conquering that he might conquer" 
(vi, 2), "the Word of God [who will] strike the nations 
and . . . rule them with a rod of iron" (cf. xix, 11-16); 
but it shows also Satan, still raging against the Church. 
Their conflict, far from dying down, grows fiercer. There 
is an ever more terrible struggle against the Gospel, as it 
spreads outwards, between the Kingdom of Christ and the 
Kingdom of Satan, between light and darkness. "Woe to 
the earth, and to the sea, because the devil is come down 
unto you, having great wrath, knowing that he hath but a 
short time" (xii, 12). 

In fact, as fast as the Lamb, victorious in his immola- 
tion, breaks the seals of the book of history (v), the horse- 
men of tribulation are let out upon the world (vi), the 
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trumpets of God's chastisement sound throughout history 
(viii-xi), the two witnesses are persecuted and put to death, 
but triumph in the end (xi), the defeated dragon rises up 
against the Church with ever greater rage (xii), the two 
beasts of sea and earth come to corrupt and persecute 
mankind (xiii), the vials of God's wrath are poured out 
over the whole world (xv-xvi), Babylon rules over the 
kings of the earth till it is destroyed by the Lord (xvii- 
xviii); finally there is a total unleashing of Satan, Gog and 
Magog against the Church and the faithful (xx) before 
whom Christ finally appears in glory, manifesting his com- 
plete victory over the powers of evil, and establishing the 
heavenly Jerusalem upon the new earth (xx-xxi). "From 
this we see/' writes P. Benoit, "that the Day of the Lord 
will not come gently, as some imagine, in the soft and 
gradual dawning of a world growing ever more Christian; 
no, it will strike like lightning the ever thicker night in 
which Satan is enslaving the world." 6 

True, the New Testament promises that the Gospel 
will spread all over the world, and assures us that all man- 
kind will in the end be affected by it; but this cannot be 
taken simply to mean universal conversion, total Chris- 
tianisation. On the contrary, the Christian apostolate, far 
from bringing peace to the world, brings about the last 
convulsions of the powers of hell which are already de- 
feated, calls forth the fevered activity of despair from 
Satan, becomes a sign of contradiction and of struggle. The 
mystery of evil, in its many forms, continues to work until 
the Lord himself comes and shows his victory openly, 
until, in the Parousia, he finally crushes Satan under his 
feet (I Cor. xv, 25). Only then will this "new world" which 
Christ has set up in his Resurrection, and which the 
Church mysteriously extends in her apostolate, be visibly 
established in all things. 
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The apostle must take care never to forget this terrible 
mystery of sin, and of Satan ever active. He must con- 
stantly remind himself that "our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood; but against principalities and powers, 
against the rulers of the world of this darkness, against 
the spirits of wickedness in the high places" (Eph. vi, 12). 
He knows that the whole world, and all the men still out- 
side Christ, "are all concluded under sin" (Rom. iii, 20; 
Gal. iii, 22), and "the whole world is seated in wickedness" 
(I John v, 19). And men are absolutely unable to set them- 
selves free. Their slavery is unending and their corrup- 
tion incurable. (The dogma of original sin is the theologi- 
cal expression of this desperate situation.) The apostle 
must not be surprised at meeting opposition, difficulty, 
and continual defections. He must not be discouraged in 
face of the power of evil which often looks as though it 
can bring to nought the Redemption of Christ and the 
work of the Church. He must not look for a Church that 
triumphs in this world, for a world that becomes wholly 
Christian in this world's history. Though there may come 
about partial and temporary approximations, what one 
might call sketches for a Christian world, they will remain 
limited, provisional, imperfect, and above all, under con- 
tinual attack from the forces of evil. We must always 
struggle, always be beginning again. But just as the power 
of sin over the world, and Satan's temporary victory in 
Christ's death, could not prevent the final and permanent 
triumph of the Resurrection, and were in fact a prepara- 
tion for it, so all hell's attacks and its temporary victories 
can achieve nothing, and mean nothing, in regard to the 
fundamental effectiveness of the apostolate and the ex- 
tending of the Kingdom of God. They too must, in the 
long run, serve God's plan and assist the Redemption of 
Christ. (Faith in the redeeming Lordship of Christ is pre- 
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cisely an affirmation of this mystery; see, above all, Rom. 
i-xi; Apoc. iv-xxi.) Therefore the apostle will have no 
fear of the forces of Satan, because he knows that Christ 
has already vanquished them in his paschal death, and 
that it is precisely by the apostolate of the Church that he 
is extending that victory. 



The mystery of the cross 

The Church is the Mystical Body of Christ. The glori- 
fied body of the risen Christ is the principle and the living 
environment of God's people according to the Spirit. In 
that glorified body, the Church is drawn into the very act 
of our redemption: its death and resurrection. All the 
Church's life is a participation in this Passover of her 
Head, The Church now lives with the glorified life of the 
risen Christ (see Eph. i, 20-2; v, 22-3; Col. i, 18-20; Phil, 
iii, 8-21; etc.). 7 

But the Church lags behind the paschal manifestation 
of Christ. She cannot be glorified as she is in this world 
without undergoing death. Therefore Christ's crucifixion, 
his sufferings and his death, are still going on in the 
Church, in her apostles, in all believers. In this world the 
Church is still, and appears to be in the sight of the 
world, the crucified body of Christ. The cross is the lot 
of the Church and her apostolate, precisely because she is 
the Church of the Passover, but still in this world of sin. 
The Church of the Passover can expect no universal tri- 
umph here below. She must pass by way of the cross and 
death into the glory o the Parousia. 

Christ's destiny, according to the Gospels and Acts, can 
be summed up thus: Jesus came into this world to save 
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the world and mankind. However, the world did not re- 
ceive him, but persecuted and crucified him. But God 
raised him up and has made him Lord. 

"O foolish and slow of heart to believe in all things 
which the prophets have spoken. Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things and so to enter into his glory?" (Luke 
xxiv, 25-6; see also xxiv, 44-9; John i, 11-14; Acts ii, 
24-36; etc.) 

Similarly the Church and the faithful, who have been 
baptised in Christ, live the life of Christ: they are sent to 
save mankind and the world; yet they are crucified in and 
through this world. But they are still victorious by the 
power of God in the risen Christ (see Matt, xvi, 24-7). 
This way of the cross the Church is making has, of course, 
consoling interludes which give the faithful a breathing 
space, and show them a kind of foretaste of life in heaven. 
But as a whole, the Church shares the fate of Christ him- 
self on earth: she is persecuted, denied, martyred, cruci- 
fied, to be raised up on the day of the Lord. Our Lord 
warned his apostles: 

"Remember my word that I said to you: the servant is 
not greater than his master. If they have persecuted me, 
they will also persecute you; if they have kept my word, 
they will keep yours also. But all these things they will do 
to you for my name's sake, because they know not him 
that sent me. ... These things I have spoken to you, 
that in me you may have peace. In the world you shall 
have distress: but have confidence, I have overcome the 
world" (John xv, 20-21; xvi, 33). 

According to St. Paul, the apostolate is what brings 
God's power of Resurrection into the world for the salva- 
tion of mankind; but it is so only through the cross, 
through weakness and through death. Apostolic preaching 
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is bereft of all human splendour, and exposed to the 
world's mockery, but it is charged with the power of God 
(I Cor. i, 18; ii, 4). The life of apostles is a fragile one, 
surrounded by suffering, denied the means which win 
success in this world, exposed to death, to failure, to every 
human wretchedness. But their death is that of the risen 
Christ, and they are drawn into the force of God to be- 
come organs of life and resurrection. 

"But we have this treasure [of the apostolate] in earthen 
vessels, that the excellency may be of the power of God 
and not of us. In all things we suffer tribulation, but are 
not distressed; we are straitened, but are not destitute; we 
suffer persecution, but are not forsaken; we are cast down, 
but we perish not: always bearing about in our body the 
mortification of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be 
made manifest in our bodies. For we who live are always 
delivered unto death for Jesus' sake; that the life also of 
Jesus may be made manifest in our mortal flesh. So then 
death worketh in us, but life in you" (II Cor. iv, 7-11; see 
also vi, 1-10). 

This mystery has been revealed to Paul by the Lord 
himself. The angel of Satan buffeted him, his infirmity 
humiliated him and hampered him in his work. Three 
times he asked to be delivered from it. But Christ replied: 
"My grace is sufficient for thee: for power is made perfect 
in infirmity. Gladly therefore will I glory in my infirmities, 
that the power of Christ may dwell in me. For which 
cause I please myself in my infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ. For 
when I am weak, then am I powerful" (II Cor. xii, 9-10). 

What a strange paradox is the mystery of the cross 1 Its 
lack of human means, its trials, its failure, seem to con- 
demn the apostolate to fruitlessness. They unite him to 
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the death of Christ. And at that point it becomes fruitful 
in the triumphal power of the risen Lord. Elsewhere 
St. Paul explains the need and effectiveness of the apostle's 
suffering: "[I] now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and 
fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ, in my flesh, for his body, which is the Church" 
(Col. i, 24). 

It is Christ's own sufferings and death that are extended 
to the Church by the suffering and death of the apostle, 
in order that the life of resurrection may flow into the 
Church: "So then death worketh in us but life in you" 
(II Cor. iv, 12). "Therefore I endure all things for the 
sake of the elect, that they also may obtain the salvation, 
which is in Christ Jesus, with heavenly glory" (II Tim. 
ii, 10). 

There is nothing surprising in this. United to the Christ 
of glory by baptism which has buried them with Christ in 
death (Rom. vi, 4), and more closely still by the Eucharist, 
in which they "shall shew the death of the Lord, until he 
come" (I Cor. xi, 26), the Church and her apostles are in- 
cessantly drawn along in the crucifixion of their earthly 
being to an ever greater participation in the Lord's life o 
resurrection. It is the very mystery of Christ's own Pass- 
over extended to his body, the Church. 8 

The apostle, then, must be neither surprised nor dis- 
couraged by this mystery of the Church's crucifixion. He 
must not be cast down by failure, by humiliation, by diffi- 
culty, or any kind of hardship, whether physical or moral, 
material or spiritual, personal or collective, that afflicts 
Christ's Church, ministers or faithful. He knows that fol- 
lowing Christ means participating in his passion, and 
therefore bearing with him the sufferings of mankind, 
the troubles of the world. He knows, above all, that all 
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these sufferings and troubles, far from providing evidence 
against the real effectiveness of the apostolate, actually con- 
stitute, since they are suffered in Christ, the mysterious 
sign of true success, of God's intervention in man's weak- 
ness. For the Church, apostles and faithful, united to 
Christ, these sufferings are paschal sufferings, the birth 
pangs of the new world. It is in the failure, the weakness 
and the helplessness of man that God displays the divine 
power of resurrection. Of this too the decisive proof has 
been given once for all in Christ's resurrection, whose 
saving action goes on being applied to the world through 
the apostolate. 



The mystery of faith 

The faith which characterises man's relationship with 
God as things are now (cf. above all Abraham, Isaiah, Job, 
Rom. iv, Heb. xi) is a special mark of the Church and 
the apostolate in this world. The era of the Church is 
essentially an era of faith, a time when those who believe 
in Christ now possess "the substance of things to be hoped 
for, the evidence of things that appear not" (Heb. xi, 1). 
The Lord is already risen, the Spirit given, the Kingdom 
established, the new creation begun. But this new world 
is not yet extended to all things, nor is it visibly manifest 
yet to mankind and to the world. We still await its full 
extension; we look forward to the Pasch being made mani- 
fest in glory at the Parousia of the Lord. 

"Buried with him in baptism, in whom also you are risen 
again by the faith of the operation of God, who hath raised 
him up from the dead. . . . Your life is hid with Christ 
in God. When Christ shall appear, who is your life, then 
you also shall appear with him in glory" (Col. ii, 12; iii, 
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3-4). "Dearly beloved, we are now the sons of God; and 
it hath not yet appeared what we shall be" (I John in, 2). 
The same is true of the effectiveness proper to the 
Church, whose object is this very "hidden life." The true 
effectiveness of the Church and her apostolate is not of 
the order of this human and temporal world, but of the 
order of the still invisible divine life, and of the still hid- 
den kingdom of the world to come. In other words, this 
effectiveness is, first of all, not in our power, but in the 
power of God alone, and secondly, is not visible in this 
world, but will be seen only in the Parousia of the Lord. 



a. The fundamental success of 
the apostolate is not within 
our power 

All pastoral techniques and activities must be seen for 
what they are: merely means, instruments for the service 
of the Spirit of God. All the organisation, and all the 
activity of the visible Church are simply a ministry of the 
grace of God in Christ. Our pastoral institutions and ac- 
tivities are directed towards bringing men into contact 
with the organs of this divine salvation. But the actual 
realisation of that salvation depends on God's grace and 
man's freedom. 

We can force neither man's heart nor God's grace. Scrip- 
ture, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, never ceases to 
stress both the absolute transcendence of God's coming, 
and the necessity to prepare man's heart. God "comes" 
when and as he pleases. The only law that governs his 
salvific interventions in our history is that of the sovereign 
wisdom and liberty of his love. Thus "the fulness of time" 
for the Incarnation that redeems us is a secret lying deep 
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in the wisdom of God. It is impossible to connect it with 
any humanly determined situation. The same is true of 
the final Parousia: "It is not for you to know the times 
or moments, which the Father hath put in his own power" 
(Acts i, 7). Scripture forbids us to see the Parousia as the 
completion, for good or ill, of human development which 
makes the coming of the Lord necessary. His coming re- 
mains something wholly at God's disposal. It is not given 
to men, not even to apostles, not even to the Church, to 
know and control the "kairoi" of the history of salvation, 9 
Besides, the God of Revelation is a faithful God, a God 
who makes a covenant, whose word we can trust. In Christ, 
this God has united himself to the Church and has given 
her not only his grace, but the organs of that grace, par- 
ticularly the ministry of the word, and the sacraments. 
When the Church makes use of these, she can count on 
God's infallible intervention, on the presence of Christ 
(see Matt, xxviii, 18-20; and supra I). Thus, though God 
alone effects salvation, raises the dead and extends his 
Kingdom, he does grant men, his apostles, the gifts of 
co-operating in their own fashion with him. Every mem- 
ber of the Church works for this as his powers allow; and 
"the whole body, being compact and fitly joined together, 
by what every joint supplieth, according to the operation 
in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body, 
unto the edifying of itself in charity" (Eph. iv, 16). Thus, 
in a sense, apostles and faithful can "hasten the coming 
of the day of the Lord" (II Pet. iii, 12). But the apostle's 
work remains purely one of ministry, of handing on. God 
wills to make use of human means of apostolate. It is he 
who demands and calls forth the pastoral effort of the 
Church. But it is also God, and he alone, who blesses and, 
by his grace, makes fruitful this activity of his Church. 
The apostles can only plant and water. God alone gives 
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growth. ' 'Neither he that planteth is anything, nor he that 
watereth; but God that giveth the increase" (I Cor. iii, 
5-7). 

And yet we have the mystery of human preparation. 
Man is always in a hurry, the apostle is anxious to see his 
work bear fruit, to see the effects of grace. God favours 
slow growth. We realise this from the long and slow history 
of the universe, of mankind, of the chosen people until 
Christ's coming. And since his coming, since his sending 
out of his Church into the world, how slow and how 
mysterious has been the spreading of the Gospel, the con- 
version of men, indeed of every individual! We realise it 
through the history of our own lives, in which each of us, 
despite so many contacts with Christ in the sacraments, 
such wholly sincere efforts, finds our transformation into 
Christ so slow, so imperceptible, contending always with 
our constant infidelities. As we learn from the parable of 
the wheat and the cockle (Matt, xiii, 24-30), we must 
learn to revere the mystery of God's patience and, as 
apostles, to participate in it. 

Priests and laymen who are engaged in the apostolate 
must keep a lively awareness of the absolute sovereignty 
of God, as well as of the slow development of man. There 
is a whole vocabulary of warlike words for the apostolate 
(expeditions, conquests, apostolic victories, and so on). We 
know that this vocabulary was used even in New Testa- 
ment times (see II Cor. vi, 7; x, 4-6; Apoc. xix, 11-16; 
etc.) and that it is an interpretation of the great theme of 
Christ and his faithful victoriously combatting the powers 
of hell. But as it is used today, this bellicose terminology 
too often seems to make us forget the fact that our aposto- 
late is simply a ministry. It is not, strictly speaking, we who 
"re-Christianise our brethren" (though this is a phrase 
that can be used in one sense correctly); but it is God, God 
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alone in Christ and through the Holy Spirit; God who 
calls and acts unceasingly, God who converts and saves, 
quite beyond our successes and failures. However much we 
do, it remains true that we have been able to do nothing: 
the supernatural effectiveness of our action in people's 
hearts is wholly God's. "When you shall have done all these 
things that are commanded you, say: We are unprofitable 
servants; we have done that which we ought to do" (Luke 
xvii, 10). To touch men's hearts, we must teach, work, bear 
witness: Pr dedicate Evangelium omni creaturae! To fill 
them with God's grace we must pray, wait, and hope: 
Adveniat regnum tuum. 

Because God is and will always be master of his own 
grace and of men's hearts, and because his ways are incom- 
prehensible, the apostle must accept trials, delays, apparent 
dead-ends, without feeling surprised or discouraged. He 
knows that the success of the apostolate is and will always 
be God's business. But, because of Christ's death and res- 
urrection, far from being defeated by this thought of 
God's transcendence, it becomes our supreme motive for 
confidence, boldness and hope. 

"If God be for us, who is against us? He that spared not 
even his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
hath he not also, with him, given us all things?" (Rom. 
viii, 31-2). 



b. The fundamental success of 
the apostolate is not visible 
in this world 

The true progress of the Church, the effectiveness at 
depth of the apostolate, cannot be judged from any soci- 
ological or quantitative point of view. 
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Genuine Christianity, true, supposes a certain temporal 
effectiveness. The Kingdom of God is already incarnate 
through the risen Christ, in the Church a visible society, 
with a historic, human development. If Christianity is es- 
sentially eschatological, the witness and organ of the new 
world of the resurrection, its first commandment concerns 
charity to others, charity in our dealings in this world. The 
charity of Christ which animates those who believe in him 
must show itself by the works we do in this life. The Lord 
will recognise, and forever, as his own those who, in this 
time and in this world, have loved and served him in man- 
kind, his brothers. No one, therefore, transforms the struc- 
ture of this world so effectively as the Christian who is 
faithful to what he believes. 10 History shows that the 
Church, and Christians, have always sought to improve 
man's lot; more or less, it must be admitted, according to 
different historical situations, and according to the ad- 
vancement of ideas and human frailty. Efforts have been 
made to bring a Christian outlook into political, social 
and family structures. At some periods in the past there 
have been attempts at achieving a more or less Christian 
society. And if humanity in our time is, as part of its 
struggle to maturity, breaking the continuity of tradition 
and attempting vast reforms of its whole social structure, 
the Popes do not cease to call upon Christians to work for 
the building of this new world. "On with the task, my be- 
loved children, and to work ... do not remain motion- 
less amid the ruins. Come out to rebuild a new social 
world for Christ . . ." (Pius XII, Christmas 1943). It 
would appear that man's work towards civilisation and 
temporal advance has had, and continues to have, its most 
effective support in true Christianity. From this point of 
view it is quite right to speak of the visible success or fail- 
ure of the Church and her apostolate. 
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But whatever the effectiveness of Christians in the 
world, and whatever "chances" we see open to us today, 
the essential purpose of apostolic action must be sought 
elsewhere. The outward and visible progress of the 
Church's sociological development and her position in 
this world are neither the true object of the apostolate nor 
the chief effect of the Christian life. These are only sec- 
ondary and indirect effects (however necessary at their own 
level) of the deepest life of the Church and her people, 
and will ever remain incomplete and provisional; they are, 
as it were, the epiphenomena, the waves on the surface of 
the great and vital current of the mystery of the Church, 
which is the characteristically theological life of faith, hope 
and charity, and which remains hidden in this world. 

One must not confuse the spiritual and eschatological 
reality of the Kingdom of God with the appearances of a 
more or less Christian civilisation, nor even with the pros- 
pering of the ecclesiastical organisation. Full churches, a 
highly-regarded clergy, numerous bodies doing Catholic 
Action, strong church institutions, a recognisably Chris- 
tian social order ... all these things are merely means, 
and do not themselves indicate that the life of grace and 
the Kingdom of God are equally flourishing. Often, if we 
do not unfailingly work to keep them genuine and living, 
these ecclesial organisations and practices become an ob- 
ject in themselves. They harden into routine; they con- 
tinue as traditions handed down from the past, or as the 
effects of a social conformity that goes on, but there is no 
life in them. After all, Revelation tells us that all the ef- 
forts of the Church and the apostles in this era can only 
achieve relative and always imperfect and provisional 
approximations of a Christian world. It is not, therefore, 
by these outward and secondary (though very necessary) 
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effects that the true effectiveness of the apostolate and the 
Church are to be judged. Indeed, it was only faith that en- 
abled people to recognise "the Lord of glory'' beneath an 
earthly and human appearance of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The proper and essential object of the Church and her 
apostolate is the Kingdom of God, which "is not of this 
world" (John xviii, 36). It is the heavenly Jerusalem which 
God himself, with the irresistible power of his creating 
Spirit, has built in Christ's Passover, and extends by the 
Church's apostolate; it is the profound Christian life of 
faith, hope and charity, which the Holy Spirit produces 
in the inmost being of men who are united to Christ in 
the Church. This eschatological Kingdom of God, this new 
world of the resurrection, this life in the Holy Spirit, re- 
mains "hid with Christ in God" (Col. iii, 3). This indeed 
is the mystery of the Kingdom of God and the life of 
Christ in this world and this era donee veniat. If in one 
sense we can, and indeed must, measure human effort, 
and the temporal returns of our apostolate, we do not 
know, nor can we know, till then, the true and total result 
of our apostolic work. We must simply have faith. 

But because Easter has happened, we know that the suc- 
cess of our apostolic work is infallibly assured in advance, 
and that it will by God's power go far beyond our human 
hopes and efforts. We need only to recall that from the 
Biblical texts cited earlier (in I), it is clear that through 
the ministry of the apostles, from generation to generation, 
the Kingdom of God is coming, the Church is advancing, 
the communion of saints is being enlarged and all this 
infallibly, because Christ is the Lord. And, furthermore, it 
is all happening above and beyond anything we can esti- 
mate or expect, for, again according to Scripture, God in 
his omnipotent mercy bestows his redemption with a mag- 
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nificence surpassing all the promises and hopes of men, 
and the Church, at every stage of her history, appears as 
the sacrament of universal salvation. For it is not simply 
that the elect in the line of salvation (Abraham, Israel, the 
Remnant, Christ, the Apostles, the Church) stand for 
"all/' and become the organ of salvation for the rest of 
mankind; rather does the fulfilling and surpassing of the 
old Israel, in the risen Christ and the Church as she is 
now, support and prefigure the eschatological fulfilling 
and surpassing of the Church militant in the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

The supernatural which is the true influence of the 
Church and the apostolate thus goes far beyond the ap- 
parent effectiveness of their visible action. That visible ac- 
tion is limited in time and space. 

But [as Louis Lochet says] we know that the people of God 
represents mankind and fulfills their mystery in itself; we be- 
lieve that this sacramental outpouring of grace in the Church 
both effects and signifies an uprush of saving grace that moves 
through humanity, filling it through and through, even in 
this life, dense and unreceptive though it be. We believe in 
the Catholic Church; this does not mean just that we think 
that the Church, throughout her history, will more or less af- 
fect the whole of the known world through her hierarchy, 
but that we discover from this fact the mystery of a salvation 
that extends to the whole universe. The reality of the salvation 
achieved by the Church greatly surpasses what we see of it, 
while exactly fulfilling what we believe from the signs given 
us. Like a woman bearing a child, the Church already bears 
within her all mankind, and feeds them from her own sub- 
stance. She remains in a state of inwardly straining towards 
the day when the fruit of her womb will be brought forth 
into the light. In this, she is prefigured by the Virgin of 
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Advent, who was bearing and longing for Christ, the new 
Humanity. This waiting is a wonderful hope, for the Church 
knows that the day when the new humanity will at last ap- 
pear in the whole Christ will for her be both the perfect ful- 
filment and a wonderful surpassing of all she has done in the 
world. This is the mystery of the Church: to represent by 
the action of a few men, and in the time of a few centuries, 
the visible sign of a salvation which affects all men and fills 
all time. And this is the final object of our faith and com- 
mitment to the Church: we believe that by God's all-powerful 
mercy, this sign he gives to the world, small as it appears, truly 
effects what it signifies the salvation of mankind. 11 

Meanwhile, we are living in the time of sowing, not of 
the harvest. It is up to each of us to do his best, according 
to his calling and his talents. Only in his Parousia will 
Christ himself, by the resurrection of the dead, fully ac- 
complish and gloriously manifest the true result of all this 
apostolic work: the salvation of mankind and the trans- 
formation of the universe. Then alone will the Kingdom 
of God and the glory of Christ be revealed in all their 
splendour, together with the true life of the Church and 
of Christians, for whom Christ "will reform the body of 
our lowness, made like to the body of his glory, according 
to the operation whereby he is able to subdue all things 
unto himself (Phil, iii, 21). This Day of the Lord will be 
for the Church and her apostles both the perfect fulfil- 
ment and a wonderful surpassing of all that they have 
done and hoped in this era and this world. 

"Every man's work shall be manifest; for the day of the 
Lord shall declare it, because it shall be revealed in fire; 
and the fire shall try every man's work, of what sort it 
is. ... Therefore, judge not before the time; until the 
Lord come, who will bring to light the hidden things . . . 
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and then shall every man have praise from God" (I Cor. 
iii, 13; iv, 5). 



///. THE CRITERION OF 
THE APOSTOLATE 

It can be seen from all this that the standard whereby to 
judge our pastoral work is not the superficial success it 
achieves in this world, but always, and above all, fidelity 
to Christ and the Church who have entrusted to us the 
ministry of evangelisation. St. Paul keeps coming back 
to this: 

Let a man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ 
and the dispensers of the mysteries of God. Here now it is 
required among the dispensers, that a man be found faithful. 
But to me it is a very small thing to be judged by you, or by 
any human court; but neither do I judge my own self. For I 
am not conscious to myself of anything, yet am I not hereby 
justified; but he that judgeth me is the Lord. Therefore judge 
not before the time; until the Lord come, who both will 
bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts; and then shall every man 
have praise from God (I Cor. iv, 1-5; see too II Tim. iv, 1-8). 



Questioning our success 

How many conversions? How full are our churches? 
How many services? How many come to the sacraments? 
How well does our preaching get across? Have we well- 
organised and well-supported groups for Catholic Action? 
What influence is Christianity having socially, culturally, 
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politically? How much are Christians doing in the various 
branches of public and private life? And so on. The 
apostle can, and to some extent must, ask himself these 
questions. They are needed for any sociology of religion. 
Up to a point, human effort and the temporal returns of our 
pastoral work can be estimated in this way. And such in- 
quiries are essential if we are to adapt our pastoral work 
to the world in which we are doing it. But, as I have 
shown, we cannot hope by these sociological facts either 
to measure our true effectiveness, or to establish a decisive 
criterion for our apostolate. Too often indeed, we still find 
people who see the apostolate as a kind of advertising, 
whose object is to provide the gimmicks that will bring 
the masses to believe in Christianity. Too often, too, there 
are apostles who fight Marxism or some movement of the 
moment by trying to achieve in their pastoral work the 
same effectiveness and the same methods. What do people 
like? What will bring them in? What will make them 
stop in their tracks? We judge our different pastoral ac- 
tivities by how the public reacts to them, by their im- 
mediate success. We are dazzled by the human forces of 
money, science, publicity, organisation, the State, and so 
on. In doing this,' we are committing a profound infidelity 
to our apostolic vocation. We shall not save mankind by 
fighting our enemies on their own ground, by trying to 
have the same kind of success as they have, but by con- 
tinuing, -through a totally Christian apostolate, the work 
of Christ. The decisive question for the apostle is not 
whether people like him or not, but whether he is faithful 
in his ministry. 12 

'Tor do I now persuade men, or God? Or do I seek to 
please men? If I yet pleased men, I should not be the 
servant of Christ" (Gal. i, 10). "But as we were approved 
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by God that the gospel should be committed to us, even 
so we speak, not as pleasing men, but God, who proveth 
our hearts" (I Thess. ii, 4; see too II Cor. ii, 17). 



The fidelity of the apostle 

"Here now it is required among the dispensers, that a 
man be found faithful" (I Cor. iv, 2). That is the decisive 
criterion of our apostolate. The priest, the apostle, must 
be always, and above all, asking himself: in this sermon, 
in this service, in this activity, in this organisation, am I 
being truly faithful to the mission I have been given, and 
to the revealed principles that govern this particular pas- 
toral effort? 

But what does this fidelity involve? In a general way, 
this fidelity requires the apostle to work as well as he pos- 
sibly can, using all the human means at his disposal, to 
communicate to the world of today the mystery of Christ 
as the Church of today expresses it, and as Scripture re- 
veals it; but also humbly to accept his own human power- 
lessness, and expect from Christ alone the real and lasting 
fruit of his work, which he will not see till the Parousia. 

This fidelity governs apostolic work in its smallest de- 
tails; it is the soul of that work, and without it there can 
be no genuine apostolate. To discover all that it means 
in the life and work of a priest engaged in pastoral work 
would give us a complete "theology of the apostolate" in 
other words, a pastoral theology in the true meaning of 
the term, which is far more than just a kind of technology, 
a collection of methods which are in use today to influence 
people individually and as a whole, and which are more 
or less guaranteed by experience. This would be a true 
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theology: an account of the laws which govern the build- 
ing-up of the Church, the people of God and the body of 
Christ, as they are found in Revelation. I cannot treat 
them in detail here. It will be enough to give a brief 
sketch of the basic lines of this apostolic fidelity. The 
apostle, in exercising his ministry, must, if he is to be 
faithful, preserve a sense of the Church, a sense of Revela- 
tion, a sense of the Incarnation, and a sense of Easter. 



A sense of the Church 

There is no apostle, no apostolate, other than through 
the Church and for the Church. Our pastoral action lies in 
the succession and power of the Church's apostolicity. But 
all the apostolic ministry depends on the episcopacy. It is 
by their attachment and fidelity to the bishop (the bishop 
of their own diocese, and the bishop of bishops in Rome), 
that apostles, priests and laymen, seculars and regulars, are 
attached to the grace of Pentecost, and to the mission of 
Christ, so as to become in their apostolate the auxiliaries 
of God himself. The Holy Spirit's intervention to save us, 
upon which the true effectiveness of our pastoral work 
depends, will be more fully realised as that apostolate be- 
comes more intimately united with the Church, with the 
bishop, with the superior who represents the Church to 
each of us. It is a grave (and, unfortunately, widespread) 
illusion to think that any supernatural result can be 
achieved if a wish for immediate results leads one to dis- 
regard one's sense of the unity of the Church, or obedience 
to the hierarchy. In St. Paul's phrase, such an apostle 
would have "run in vain" (Gal. ii, 2). 

This sense of the Church involves, for an apostle, both 
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reverence for the hierarchy and the duty to take initia- 
tives. Cardinal Suhard wrote: 

Those who undertake these ventures must not only be 
"in" the Church but "of the Church. At present such a re- 
minder is highly important; for nothing would more com- 
promise the mounting movement of conquest than chaos and 
dispersion. It would prove a serious danger to a number of 
undertakings if their bonds with the Hierarchy were not 
strengthened. Cut off from the Hierarchy, they would soon 
end by going astray. . . . Without a deep and filial respect for 
the bishop of the diocese Sacerdos et Pontifex who ex- 
presses completely the Pontificate of Jesus Christ, and without 
loyal obedience to the directives coming from the Pope, the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, there can be no apostles. 13 

But there is a duty to take initiatives. This is no mere 
concession to the apostle's need for independence, but is 
demanded by his Christian, priestly, and missionary voca- 
tion. It is an effect of his sharing in the priesthood and 
sovereignty of Christ, and therefore is a normal and in- 
dispensable element in the life of the Church (see I Cor. 
xii-xiii). Where such initiative is lacking, then a necessary 
function of the Church is in jeopardy, and authority, how- 
ever energetic, cannot totally make up for it. The attitude, 
resulting from laziness or from fear, of always waiting 
for a positive demand from authority before starting to 
do anything, is not Christian, and is, above all, not mis- 
sionary. It is a sin not to submit to the decisions of the 
Hierarchy. But it is a sin, too, not to work actively to 
further the Church's life as far as one can. We know how, 
in the past, this failure of initiative in the clergy and laity 
was so often prejudicial to the Church's development. 
Apostles, priests and laymen, serve Christ and his King- 
dom as much by their initiative as by their obedience. It 
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is a service which demands all our resources. There will 
be no truly living apostolate except where Christians, and 
above all, priests, take to heart this duty of initiative. 14 
''There are diversities of graces, but the same Spirit; and 
there are diversities of ministries, but the same Lord; and 
there are diversities of operations, but the same God, who 
worketh all in all. And the manifestation of the Spirit is 
given to every man unto profit" (I Cor. xii, 4-7). 

Fidelity to the Church, but to the Church of today. Pius 
XII reminded us of this in Humani Generis (1950): the 
direct and immediate standard of the apostolate, as of 
faith and theology, is the living magisterium of the Church 
now. And the Church now, while preserving the same es- 
sential structure and the same profound life, is yet in 
many of her manifestations very different from the Church 
of other centuries. We need only remember the great di- 
rectives of the Popes in recent years. Ours is the Church of 
the social encyclicals, of Catholic action, of Biblical and 
theological renewal, of a return to our Christocentric and 
ecclesial sources of the Eucharist and the liturgical move- 
ment, of the defining of the Assumption, and the restora- 
tion of the Easter vigil. If we must renew and adapt our 
pastoral methods today, it is not due to any concession 
to the fashion of the moment, to any morbid longing for 
novelty, but to fidelity to the Church now. To let habit 
or mental sclerosis hold us back is to lack a sense of the 
Church. 



A sense of Revelation 

The Church communicates to us God's Revelation given 
in sacred Scripture. There is only one Gospel, the eternal 
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Gospel (Apoc xiv, 6), the Gospel of the dead and risen 
Christ as given to us in the Bible. It is always in sacred 
Scripture that the priest will find the Biblical and theo- 
logical basis for this apostolate, the inspired source of his 
prayer and preaching; he will also find there the divine 
laws governing his pastoral activity, and above all, the 
spirit which must enliven and enlighten all his priestly 
life and work: the Spirit of Christ. For it is from Scripture, 
the story of God's great works, that we learn to see beyond 
the outward appearances of this world's history, and pene- 
trate the history of the eternal City which God builds by 
his Holy Spirit in the risen Christ, and in which we also 
are called to collaborate. Nowhere do we find more magnifi- 
cent witness to the majesty, holiness, and merciful love of 
the Lord than in the Prophets, the Gospels, in St. Paul 
and the Apocalypse. By deepening our familiarity with the 
Bible we shall discover a sense of the history of God's 
work, and the glorious mystery of our apostolate. The 
reason so many priests today suffer from depression and 
pessimism over their apostolate is that, in their pastoral 
work, they are too often concerned with human and em- 
pirical criteria, rather than relying upon the vision re- 
vealed to us by Scripture. St Paul's recommendation to 
Timothy remains valid: 

But continue thou in those things which thou hast learned, 
and which have been committed to thee: knowing of whom 
thou hast learned them; and because from thy infancy thou 
hast known the holy scriptures, which can instruct thee to 
salvation, by the faith which is in Christ Jesus. All scripture, 
inspired of God, is profitable to teach, to reprove, to correct, 
to instruct in justice, that the man of God may be perfect, 
furnished to every good work (II Tim. iii, 14-17). 
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Indeed this recommendation is especially timely today 
when the Holy Ghost has brought about a Christian re- 
newal involving this new realisation of the very principle 
of Christianity, of the mystery of Christ in all its dimen- 
sions precisely through a renewed contact with its earliest 
sources in the Bible and the liturgy. Sacred Scripture must 
become the "manual of pastoral theology" for today's 
apostles. 



A sense of the Incarnation 

"The Word of God was made flesh and dwelt amongst 
us" (John i, 14). Just as Christ was made flesh in the Jewish 
race, he wills through the Church to take flesh and dwell 
among every people, every generation, and every civilisa- 
tion, in order to take hold of them and consecrate them to 
the Father. "Go ye into the whole world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature" (Mark xvi, 15). It is a Gospel 
that completely transcends all times and all civilisations; 
it proclaims the coming of God in Christ, for man's salva- 
tion in the eschatological Kingdom. But since this Gospel 
was proclaimed, at the time, in the language and with the 
mentality of the Semitic and Graeco-Roman world, it 
must, as time goes on, be announced and expressed to each 
nation and each period in history "in his own tongue" 
(Acts ii, 6-11), its own thought, its art, its thought- 
processes, its civilisation. 15 

"Whereas I was free as to all, I made myself the servant 
of all, that I might gain the more. And I became to the 
Jew a Jew, that I might gain the Jews. ... To the weak I 
became weak that I might gain the weak. I became all 
things to all men, that I might save all" (I Cor. ix, 19-22). 
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To this end, the apostle will make use of the best pas- 
toral techniques, constantly renewing them, and even, as 
far as possible, of this world's resources, the inventions of 
his time, "for all things are yours, whether it be Paul, or 
Apollo, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; for all are yours; and you are 
Christ's; and Christ is God's" (I Cor. iii, 21-3). He will 
therefore make use of the means of influence, the organs 
of propaganda that are best adapted to his time and the 
world he lives in not, however, in the spirit of human 
conquest and worldly success that I spoke of earlier, but 
by fidelity to Christ and the Church who must be made 
flesh in all ages, and of whom it is written that "their 
sound hath gone forth into all the earth, and their words 
unto the ends of the world" (Ps. xix, 5 [Vulgate, xviii]; 
Rom. x, 18). For there is a difference. A major difference. 
It involves the supernatural character, the very soul of our 
pastoral action. It involves an incessant effort to keep our 
apostolate on its true level, in its true spirit. "I do all 
things for the gospel's sake" (I Cor. ix, 23), in order that 
"a man be found faithful" (I Cor. iv, 3). It is in this spirit 
that the apostle, as far as he can, makes use of human 
means, but never becomes a slave to them. He attaches to 
them no more importance than they possess. He does not 
use them "to please men" (Gal. i, 10; I Thess. ii, 4; II 
Cor. ii, 17). He knows that only God's grace converts and 
saves. He uses human means, but only in order to be 
faithful to the Word of God who willed to be "made flesh 
and dwell amongst us." 

Thus it is the nature of the mission of Church and 
apostle that requires us to ask: Are we faithful in helping 
the Church and the Gospel to be made flesh in the world, 
the language, the culture of our time and land, as those 
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who went before us in the apostolate made it flesh first in 
an Aramaic tongue, then in a Hellenistic culture, and fi- 
nally in a Latin civilisation? Are we faithful in proclaim- 
ing the great works of God in the language of our con- 
temporaries, in making the celebration of our holy mys- 
teries accessible to men now, in Christianising every aspect 
of human life and the world of today? Or are there not, 
in fact, in the world and life of our time a great many 
areas in which this apostolic incarnation has not yet hap- 
pened, and in which the Christian life no longer penetrates 
because of our rigidity? Are there not elements in our cur- 
rent pastoral activity that are too fixed, forms that are out* 
worn, which in fact conceal the Gospel from our con- 
temporaries rather than revealing it to them? The de- 
Christianisation which we so deplore may well, as some 
think, be first and foremost a crisis in the Church's in- 
carnation, which is not sufficiently real in the world of to- 
day, and in the education of Christians, which is not 
properly adapted to the needs of the moment, rather than 
a crisis in Christian life itself. 

Apostolic fidelity, we can see, demands that we face ever 
changing problems and obligations. It excludes all routine 
and rigidity. It calls for constant awareness and united 
efforts by the Hierarchy of all ranks and lay apostles of all 
kinds. It is a fidelity of continual rebuilding. "Woe is 
unto me if I preach not the gospel" (I Cor. ix, 16). 



A sense of Easter 

For the apostle, as for Christ, the incarnation leads to 
the death, and past it to the resurrection. 
Because they are catholic with Christ's own catholicity, 
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the Church and her apostles must work unceasingly and 
by all possible means to Christianise all men and the whole 
world. To do so, the human apostolate seeks to make use 
of all human resources. But the apostle must realise, too, 
that all his efforts bear no kind of proportion to the goal 
he is trying to attain. He must know that the true success 
of the apostolate is something quite outside his power. 
He can but plant and water. Only God "giveth the in- 
crease' 1 (I Cor. iii, 6), and that increase still remains hidden 
by the mystery of evil, of the cross, of faith, which marks 
the whole of the Church's life until the Parousia of the 
Lord. The apostle must accept with humility this human 
powerlessness and failure, both in the life of the Church 
and in his own personal life. The cross he bears as an 
apostle unites him to the death of Christ on his cross. But 
in that human powerlessness, the apostle must depend only 
on the resurrecting power of God in Christ, which shows 
itself precisely in man's weakness and death. This is the 
apostle's strength. Where man admits his powerlessness, 
the power of God appears. 

"Gladly therefore will I glory in my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may dwell in me ---- For when I am weak, 
then am I powerful" (II Cor. xii, 9-10; cf. iv, 7-16). 

The mystery of Christ's Passover, applied to the Church 
and her apostles, is just this: that the life of God springs 
up in the death of man. 

With the tremendous desires that must obsess the true 
Christian, we are forever made to suffer from our own per- 
sonal helplessness, and the helplessness of the Church, of 
which we are hyper-aware. This vast, tragic, and humanly 
disconcerting disproportion between what they want to do 
and what they can do, between what they do and what they 
ought to do, will be the inevitable cross of the Church and 
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her apostles until the Lord's return. This heavy cross, this 
alarming disproportion, can only be explained and borne 
by faith in the mystery of the apostolate as it appears 
in Revelation: that is to say, faith in Christ the Redeemer 
and Lord who, by his death and resurrection, inaugurated 
the pastoral ministry of his Church; who by his glorious 
Parousia will accomplish and manifest to the world the 
work done by his missionaries; and who already, by his 
mysterious presence, makes every apostolic effort in this 
world living and fruitful. 

The apostle's faith, even more than that of the ordinary 
believer, is precisely a faith "in God who raiseth the dead/' 
as St. Paul so often makes clear (see Col. ii, 12; Rom. iv, 
24; I Cor. xv, 2-4; II Cor. i, 9; Eph. i, 19-20; I Thess. iv, 
13; etc.). Abraham's faith was a prefiguring of this. Like 
ours, its object was the power of God to give life to the 
dead: 

Abraham is the father of us all (as it is written, I have 
made thee a father of many nations), before God, whom he 
believed, who quickeneth the dead; and calleth those things 
which are not, as those that are. Who against hope believed 
in hope; that he might be made the father of many nations, 
according to that which was said to him: So shall thy seed be. 
And he was not weak in faith; neither did he consider his 
own body, now dead, whereas he was almost an hundred 
years old, nor the dead womb of Sara. In the promise also 
of God, he staggered not by distrust; but was strengthened in 
faith, giving glory to God: most fully knowing, that what- 
soever he has promised, he is able also to perform. And there- 
fore it was reputed to him unto justice. Now it is not written 
only for him, that it was reputed to him unto justice, but 
also for us, to whom it shall be reputed, if we believe in him, 
that raised up Jesus Christ, our Lord, from the dead . . . 
(Rom. iv, 16-24). 
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Indeed, like Abraham, and in one sense superior to him, 
we believe in the resurrecting power of God who, despite 
the inadequacy and deficiency, the weaknesses and fail- 
ures of our apostolic efforts, communicates his divine life 
to men through our ministry, raising up innumerable gen- 
erations of elect and of saints, and builds up the heavenly 
Jerusalem for eternity. 

But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excel- 
lency may be of the power of God, and not of us. ... Having 
the same spirit of faith as it is written: / believed, for which 
cause I have spoken; we also believe, for which cause we 
speak also: knowing that he who raised up Jesus, will raise 
us up also with Jesus. . . . For which cause we faint not (II 
Cor. iv, 7, 13-14, 16; see too I Cor. iii, 8-10). 

Credidi, propter quod locutus sum. This faith is es- 
sential to the Church's apostolate. It is the mainspring of 
its action, the secret of its success. For it is not the force 
of the Church's apostolic effort, but the fearlessness of her 
faith, which assures her of the final success of her ministry 
of salvation. Does this mean that we need not make any 
effort? Far from it. Faith is a dynamic virtue. There is 
nothing it will not undertake, nothing that makes it flinch. 
Any hanging back, any discouragement, would mean a 
failure of faith in the God who raises the dead, the God 
to whom nothing is impossible. We must commit our- 
selves totally and everywhere. One can hardly repeat too 
often that it is indispensable for priests and laity to work 
methodically and in harmony. But we must act always in 
faith. Apostolic action, in all its forms, is faith in act. It is 
an immense gesture of confidence, looking for God alone 
to accomplish it. It is from faith that all truly faithful 
pastoral work receives its supernatural value. And the ful- 
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filment and manifestation of salvation through Christ at 
the Parousia will not be measured by the human effective- 
ness of the work done by the Church and her apostles, but 
by the love and power of God, whose intervention is 
brought about by the faith of the apostles and the Church 
that God "who quickeneth the dead; and calleth those 
things that are not, as those that are" (Rom. iv, 17). 

The danger, therefore, in our apostolate, is that it will 
lose, not its effectiveness, but its purity and faith. If our 
ministry grows rigid by routine, or adapts itself to human 
whims, it has already failed of its object. It is no longer 
the living instrument of Christ the Lord and the Holy 
Ghost in the Church today. It will be sterile, however 
great its human success may be. But if it remains faithful 
to its true role as an apostolic, priestly ministry, in an un- 
flinching faith in Christ present in the Church now, its 
profound and permanent effectiveness is assured, even if 
it has no visible success. A faithful apostolate is always ef- 
fective with the effectiveness of the risen Christ who told 
his apostles: "Behold I am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world" (Matt, xxviii, 20). 
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Exemplar of ^Missionary Preaching-. 
Jlie 'Kerygma of the Apostles 



"Christ sent me ... to preach the gospel" 
(I Cox. i, 17). 



IN the wider sense, all Christian preaching, like every 
other pastoral activity in the Church, can be called mis- 
sionary, for it is something done in virtue of the "mission" 
given by Christ and of the apostolic succession. But here 
I shall be speaking of missionary preaching in its stricter 
sense, meaning the proclaiming of the fundamentals of the 
Christian Gospel to men not yet Christian, or not fully 
Christian. This is the preaching held by St. Paul to be the 
prime task of the apostles: "For Christ sent me ... to 
preach the gospel" (I Cor. i, 17). 

It seems as though this preaching has taken on a new 
vigour in our day. In lands that are still pagan, mission- 
aries are more aware that merely psychological and human 
traditions and efforts are not enough; that they need a real 
theology of missionary preaching. In countries still pos- 
sessing a Christian structure of society there are areas, or 
more often, social levels, of complete de-Christianisation 
which present far more urgently than in the past the prob- 
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km of beginning or renewing our evangelisation. The mis- 
sionary renewal of pastoral work since the war (especially 
in my own country, France), demands a theological reflex- 
ion to examine and set forth for our apostles the revealed 
principles underlying the missionary apostolate. Though 
there remain, of course, differences between mission lands 
and Christian, priests and faithful almost everywhere may 
be called upon to proclaim the salvation of Christ to non- 
Christians. What then are the principles involved in this 
missionary preaching? 

It must be added that missionary preaching properly so 
called goes on being necessary even in flourishing parishes, 
even among the baptised. Because children, in our Chris- 
tian communities, are baptised before being able to have 
the Gospel preached to them, this does not mean that they 
have by-passed the first stage in Christian initiation; it only 
means that the order has been reversed. In their later life, 
the Gospel must be preached to those baptised believers in 
order that they may freely and with understanding ratify 
their baptism, and unite themselves to Christ. Without 
that fundamental evangelisation, all later Christian teach- 
ing can only produce people who are formally baptised 
and "know their religion" not genuine believers. If they 
are not to weaken and fade away, Christian life and faith 
need to be brought back to their origins from time to 
time by evangelisation properly so called. 1 But what is 
to be the criterion, the object and the form of this mis- 
sionary preaching in our own country? 

Since the seventeenth century, our domestic missionary 
preaching has been largely assured by parish missions. We 
all know the traditional form of the sermons used in these 
popular spiritual exercises. For some time now there has 
been animated discussion on the subject. What can we 
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keep and what must we change of the traditional mission 
sermon? To answer this, as well as the other questions I 
have been asking, it is not enough simply to consult his- 
tory, experience and psychology, though these remain im- 
portant factors. We must turn first to theology to ascertain 
whether there are revealed standards, whether Scripture 
tells us anything which will enable us to map out the main 
lines of the nature, object and form of Christian mission- 
ary preaching. 

I am going to try here, by studying the kerygma of the 
apostles, to offer some guidance to all who, priests or lay- 
men, missionaries at home or abroad, have received 
Christ's command: "Go ye into the whole world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature* ' (Mark xvi, 15). 



The kerygma of the apostles 

Since the Church began, Christian preaching has been 
of several kinds which, though not mutually exclusive, are 
fairly clearly distinct. There is catechesis or didache a 
more detailed teaching for baptism; parenesis, which is 
chiefly concerned with practical moral duties; didascalia, 
a kind of superior religious teaching; but first and fore- 
most is the kerygma which, in the New Testament, means 
the first preaching of the mystery of Christ by the apostles. 
It is a preaching of conversion or decision, putting men 
face to face with the Good News of the salvation of God in 
Christ through the Holy Spirit. This is the most basic 
preaching, missionary preaching properly so called, from 
which all Christian missionary preaching must get its di- 
rection and its renewal. 

Pere Andre Retif, in a very thorough exegetical study, 
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has analysed the kerygrna in the Acts of the Apostles (Foi 
au Christ et mission, Paris, 1953). I warmly recommend 
this rich and helpful little book, as well as various other 
works that have already appeared on this subject. 2 In this 
book I shall not repeat what these more technical works 
have to say. But by making use of their findings, I shall 
hope to give a wider and more complete picture of the 
apostles' kerygma according to the whole New Testament, 
in order to draw from it, as far as possible, the major prin- 
ciples governing all true missionary preaching. 

The following are the New Testament passages which 
seem to me the most important for our subject: 

1. The Acts are the "kingdom of the kerygma." Here 
above all we find summed up (very much stylised by St. 
Luke, of course) the missionary preaching of St. Peter (ii, 
14-39; iii, 12-26; iv, 8-12; v, 29-32; x, 34-43) and St. 
Paul (xiii, 16-41; xvii, 22-31; xxii, 1-21; xxvi, 1-29, 
xxviii, 23-8). 

2. The Epistles relate more to catechesis and didascalia. 
But they too include passages we call kerygmatic, short 
statements, simple and rhythmic in style, which recall the 
first missionary preaching (see particularly Rom. i, 2-5; 
iv, 24-5, viii, 31-4; x, 8-9; I Cor. i, 17-24; ii, 1-5; viii, 
5-6; xv, 1-11; II Cor. v, 14-vi, 2; Gal. i, 3-4; iii, 13-14; 
iv, 4-7; I Thess. i, 9-10; Heb. vi, 1-2). The pastoral epis- 
tles bear St. Paul's admonitions to his disciples about their 
duty to preach, and a reminder of his own earlier preach- 
ing (see I Tim. iii, 16; II Tim. i, 9-11; Tit. ii, 11-15; iii, 
3-8). And lastly, if we abstract the style and the theological 
loftiness, some of the epistles work out the kerygmatic 
theme in great sweeping pictures (see Rom. i-viii; Eph. 
i-ii; Col. i; I Peter i). 

3. The Gospels are not, as we know, straightforward 
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historical reports, but witnesses to the faith of the early 
Church in "the gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God" 
(Mark i, 1), and paradigms of Christian preaching in its 
origins. 

From all these texts, which are examined in the special 
studies I have mentioned, we get a clear enough picture of 
the missionary preaching of the apostles both of the first 
preaching addressed to men still ignorant of Christ and di- 
rected to arousing faith in their hearts (particularly in the 
Acts), and of the preaching of renewal in communities al- 
ready Christian, intended to reanimate faith and reaffirm 
it (particularly in the epistles). In both cases, the nature, 
object, and structure of the apostolic kerygma remain the 
same. 



I. THE MYSTERY OF 
MISSIONARY PREACHING 

What is Christian missionary preaching, and how is it 
done? 



Kerygma the word and 
the reality 

The New Testament designates the first announcing of 
the Gospel by the quasi-technical term "keryssein" (from 
kerygma), which is often in practice identified with "euan- 
gelizesthai," and has various synonyms. In the Greek world 
of the time, "keryssein" had a very precise meaning: it was 
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used for the herald of arms who, in the public square, in 
the name and authorisation of his king or lord, proclaimed 
loudly and solemnly a decisive happening of his rule. 
The kerygma meant either the act of proclaiming, or the 
thing proclaimed. In the Old Testament the correspond- 
ing term is used in its civil and political, and sometimes 
its religious-prophetic, sense (see, for instance, Os. v, 8; 
Is. Ixi, 1; Joel i, 14; ii, 1; ii, 15; iii, 9; Jon. i, 2;^ iii, 2-7). 
It then designated the cry of alarm which proclaimed that 
the Day of Yahweh was at hand. In the New Testament, 
kerygmatic terminology is often used, especially in the 
Acts and in St. Paul. Here "keryssein" and "euangelizes- 
thai" always have a solemn and official character. They are 
applied to Our Lord himself, and then primarily to the 
apostles and disciples who, like public heralds, proclaim 
to men the message of Christ the Lord, the Gospel of the 
salvation of God, the decisive events of saving history. 
When preachers are called apostles, heralds and witnesses, 
all these different elements come into it (see for instance 
I Cor. xv, 1-1 1). 3 

The missionary preaching of the first apostles differs 
from that of their successors in some ways, of course, par- 
ticularly by its immediacy. As eye witnesses of Christ's 
life, the Twelve proclaimed his death and resurrection in 
the same sense as witnesses in a court of law. "Of these 
men who have companied with us all the time that the Lord 
Jesus came in and went out among us, beginning from 
the baptism of John, until the day wherein he was taken 
up from us, one of these must be made a witness with us 
of his resurrection" (Acts i, 21-2). Their disciples and suc- 
cessors proclaim the event of Christ because of their ec- 
clesial mission and the "paradosis" or tradition received 
from the first apostles. "I delivered unto you first of all, 
which I also received . . ." (I Cor. xv, 3). But in relation 
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to the kerygma, these are secondary differences. There are 
many texts to indicate that the witness was not reserved 
to the Twelve alone, nor the kerygma to their disciples 
(see Acts i, 8; v, 42; x, 42; xviii, 5; xx, 21-4; xxii, 20; 
etc.). The difference is one of perspective rather than of 
content. And in any case, whatever the distinction be- 
tween the witness and the kerygma (which it is outside our 
scope to discuss here), it is clear that for the Twelve and 
their successors, missionary preaching rests in the last 
analysis upon two things: the interior witness of God who 
has revealed himself in Christ Jesus and still reveals him- 
self within our hearts, and the official mission received 
from the Lord himself or his representatives on earth. 4 
"We are witnesses of these things, and so is the Holy Ghost, 
whom God hath given to all that obey him" (Acts v, 32). 
For the Twelve as well as for the disciples, the kerygma 
designates Christian missionary preaching as a public proc- 
lamation of the salvation of God in Christ for every man 
who believes in it. To translate it as "sermon" or "preach- 
ing" weakens it. "Keryssein" means to make one's voice 
heard, to shout a proclamation. The kerygma is a procla- 
mation before the whole world, something to be heard by 
the multitude. In the Old Testament the prophets had to 
cry out their message from Yahweh (see Jer. ii, 2; iv, 5; 
Joel, ii, 1; iii, 9; Zach. i, 14; etc.). The symbol of this 
prophetic preaching is the trumpet. "Cry, cease not, lift 
up thy voice like a trumpet!" (Is. Iviii, 1; see also Jer. iv, 
5; Joel ii, 15). John the Baptist, a type of the Christian 
missionary, was "the voice of one crying in the wilderness" 
(John i, 23). Our Lord himself "cried" or "proclaimed" 
(John vii, 28, 37; xii, 44) the presence of the salvation of 
God. Similarly, in the Acts, the apostles sought by every 
possible means raising their voices, working out the best 
framework for their message, speaking to as many people 
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as possible to give their words the greatest possible pub- 
licity. At Pentecost, when, caught up by the Spirit, "Peter, 
standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice" (Acts ii, 
14) and proclaimed the message of Christ to "Jews, devout 
men, out of every nation under heaven" (ii, 5), the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to every creature was begun. Luke was 
later to note that "the word of the Lord increased" (Acts, 
vi, 7; see viii, 4; ix, 31 ; xii, 24; xiii, 49; xiv, 1 ; xvi, 5; xix, 20). 
The apostles' enemies declared that their doctrine had 
filled Jerusalem (v, 28), almost all of Asia (xix, 26), and 
indeed the world (xvii, 6; xxiv, 5). For "God our Saviour, 
who will have all men to be saved, and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth" (I Tim. ii, 4), wills also that his 
heralds proclaim this message of salvation "to all men" 
(Acts xxii, 15). This universal missionary dynamism of the 
kerygma is simply the sensible expression of the catholicity 
of the mystery of Christ which the apostle is proclaiming. 

"To whom God would make known the riches of the 
glory of this mystery among the Gentiles: which is Christ, 
in you the hope of glory. Whom we preach, admonishing 
every man and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus. Wherein 
also I labour, striving according to his working which he 
worketh in me in power" (Col. i, 27-9). And, like Paul 
who "preached it to you, and taught you publicly, and 
from house to house, testifying both to Jews and Gentiles 
penance toward God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ" 
(Acts xx, 20-1), missionaries must never cease proclaiming 
the Gospel of the salvation of God in Christ to all men, 
and making it re-echo throughout the world. 5 

This character of proclamation and publicity that be- 
longs to the kerygma corresponds to the mystery of Chris- 
tian preaching, 
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A proclaiming of the deed of God 

The Word of God which the herald must tell to men is 
not just a collection of truths to be taught, or a code of 
behaviour to be followed. It is primarily and essentially 
a history to be told, to be proclaimed. Divine revelation, 
from Genesis to the Apocalypse, is the history of the great 
works of God. As that history unfolds, God reveals him- 
self as Lord, Liberator and Father for the salvation of sin- 
ful man. That sacred history is centred upon and totally 
summed up in Christ dead and risen. In the passover of 
Christ we have the definitive revelation of God's plan 
(see Heb. i, 1-2; ii, 3-4; II Cor. i, 20; I Tim. ii, 6; vi, 13; 
I John i, 1-3; Apoc. i, 5; iii, 14). This historical revela- 
tion of God in his Christ, upon which salvation depends 
for each of us and for all mankind, has not been given to 
all men individually and directly. It has been given "to 
witnesses preordained by God . . . whom he has com- 
manded to preach to the people" (Acts x, 41-2). These 
witnesses preordained by God are the apostles, and the 
Church as a whole, to whom Christ's Gospel has been en- 
trusted with the mission "to preach it to every creature" 
(Mark xvi, 15). 



By the missionary Church 

One may say, then, that God, Christ and the Church co- 
operate to save fallen mankind: God, who has the sover- 
eign initiative and works through miracles of liberation; 
Christ, who in his passion and resurrection brings about 
through the Holy Spirit the supreme saving intervention, 
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and who communicates the divine life in his glorified 
body; and the Church, who, through the ministry of the 
word and the celebration of the sacraments, puts men in 
contact with that redeeming Pasch. It is not enough for 
Christ to have come, to have died and risen, for our salva- 
tion. That paschal coming of the Redeemer must still be 
proclaimed at all times and in all places in order that all 
men may participate in it in their turn. Before it can be 
applied to them by the celebration of the sacraments, 
Christ's redemption must be applied to men by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. St. Paul lays great stress on this kerygma- 
tic stage in the economy of salvation: 

God our Saviour will have all men to be saved, and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth. For there is one God, and one 
mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus: who gave 
himself a redemption for all, a testimony in due times. Where- 
unto I am appointed a preacher and an apostle (I Tim. ii, 
3-7; cf. I Tim. iii, 16; II Tim. i, 6-11; Tit. i, 1-3). There is 
no distinction of the Jew and the Greek; for the same is Lord 
over all, rich unto all that call upon him. For whosoever shall 
call upon the name of the Lord, shall be saved. How then 
shall they call on him, in whom they have not believed? Or 
how shall they believe him, of whom they have not heard? 
And how shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall 
they preach unless they be sent . . .? Faith then cometh by 
hearing; and hearing by the word of Christ (Rom. x, 12- 
15, 17). 

Missionary preaching is therefore the prime and basic 
function of the Church, to put men in contact with God 
and Christ. It is a soteriological function belonging to the 
history of salvation. It is that, in fact, which characterises 
our present era, the stage between the Ascension and the 
Parousia, in which Christ's Passover is already accom- 
plished, but still remains invisible, and must therefore 
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needs be proclaimed. "Go ye into the whole world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature" (Mark xvi, 15). The 
age of the Church is essentially the age of the mission, the 
age of preaching and bearing witness. 

The fact that in some circles nowadays there is a tend- 
ency to neglect missionary preaching is due, surely, to a 
failure to understand its indispensable function in the 
redemption. According to the New Testament, it is and 
remains the prime and fundamental function of the 
Church in this age. Our Lord makes this clear in his mis- 
sionary command (Matt, xxviii, 18; Mark xvi, 15; Acts i, 
8). Apostles put the ministry of the word before all other 
activities in the Church: "It is not reason that we should 
leave the word of God and serve tables. . . . We will give 
ourselves continually to prayer and the ministry of the 
Word" (Acts vi, 2, 4). St. Paul declares with pride, "Christ 
sent me not to baptise, but to preach the gospel" (I Cor. 
i, 17). 



By Christ himself 

The Church's proclamation of the history of salvation 
is not an empty proclamation. Even the prophets of the 
past were mouthpieces of God himself. "I have given my 
words in thy mouth" (Jer. i, 9; cf. v, 14; Deut. xviii, 18; 
Os. vi, 5; etc.). Even more, then, do God and Christ speak 
to men through the apostles of the New Testament. Christ 
said to his disciples: "He that heareth you heareth me; 
and he that despiseth you, despiseth me; and he that 
despiseth me, despiseth him that sent me" (Luke x, 16). 
"Behold, I am with you all days, even to the consum- 
mation of the world" (Matt, xxviii, 20). According to 
Acts, "the hand of the Lord'* (xi, 21; xv, 12) is with those 
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who proclaim him. It is he who, through them, calls un- 
believers, comes to them and converts them (xi, 21; xiv, 
26; xv, 14). He is, in fact, "the first that should rise from 
the dead, and should shew light to the people, and to the 
Gentiles" (xxvi, 23). To follow those who proclaim the 
Lord is to follow the Lord (xiii, 43). To accept their evi- 
dence is to give oneself to the Lord (ii, 21-2). St. Paul re- 
minds the Thessalonians that they have "received of us 
the word of the hearing of God, and received it not as the 
word of men, but (as it is indeed) the word of God, who 
worketh in you that have believed" (I Thess. ii, 13). He 
warned the Corinthians: "For Christ therefore we are am- 
bassadors, God as it were exhorting by us" (II Cor. v, 
20). St. John in the Apocalypse (xix, 11-21), describes the 
rider who metes out justice on the white horse, who goes 
through the universe as a conqueror. He is the "Word of 
God" (verse 13) uttered by the preachers, Christ himself 
present in the Gospel preached throughout the world and 
throughout history; he is Jesus offering and effecting salva- 
tion through preaching, but also carrying out the judg- 
ment of condemnation where there is rejection. 

Whatever the mode of this active presence of Christ in 
preaching (which cannot be called sacramental in the 
strict sense), one thing is certain: it is Christ the Lord 
himself who, through the preaching of his apostles, speaks 
to men, calls them, sanctifies them, saves them, or, if they 
reject him, judges and condemns them. Despite its form 
being so dependent on the talents and culture of the 
preacher, despite all the human weakness and unworthi- 
ness involved, Christian preaching effects a coming into 
this world of the Kingdom and salvation of God, a mys- 
terious presence of the risen Christ and his redeeming 
mystery. Christian preaching is a saving event, a personal 
meeting between God and men, between Christ and his 
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hearers in the power of the Holy Spirit. It puts the mys- 
tery of redemption at man's disposal, and establishes the 
contact whereby he is saved. 6 Acts also defines the kerygma 
as "the word of life" (v, 20), "the word of salvation" (xiii, 
26), "the word of grace" (xiv, 3; xx, 32). For the life, salva- 
tion, and grace of Christ are proclaimed and communicated 
in it. Preachers are simply carrying out "the ministry of 
the word" (vi, 4); the word they preach is and remains the 
word of God and of Christ. That is why preaching is 
numbered among the great works of God in the world. 

The stage the Church is living through now is no less 
important than the time of the Old Testament, or even of 
the life of Christ on earth. Sacred history is still unfolding 
amongst us. The magnolia Dei of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are realised in our time in the celebration of the 
sacraments and the ministry of the word. The God of 
resurrections who, by his omnipotent Spirit, freed his 
people from Egypt, spoke through the prophets and raised 
Christ from the dead, still acts upon this world by his 
redeeming miracles, and first of all by the preaching of 
the Gospel which remains "the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth" (Rom. i, 16; I Cor. i, 18; 
ii, 4). 



The situation of 
the mission preacher 

It is clear that the mission preacher's position is a 
paradox. He is only a herald: hence his powerlessness. He 
is not speaking in his own name. He merely proclaims the 
message that has been entrusted to him, a message of as- 
tounding events and decisions a new world established 
by God in the dead and risen Christ. This new world 
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cannot be seen or felt, cannot even be humanly or scien- 
tifically proved to exist, yet the salvation of each individual 
and of all mankind depends on it. And all this, these lit- 
erally unbelievable events, are proclaimed by the herald 
in the name of a Lord who cannot be seen and who is 
none the less said to govern history, to rule the universe 1 
It is indeed a message which any reasonable and normal 
man would label insane folly: "the foolishness of our 
preaching" (I Cor. i, 21; cf. Acts xvii, 32; xxvi, 24). But 
this preacher is the herald of God and of Christ: hence his 
power. Christ the Lord is not merely the central object of 
Christian preaching; he is also its principal subject, its 
first and effective author. Through his herald's proclama- 
tion, he is addressing mankind, touching hearts, opening 
them to grace, conferring salvation and eternal life: "He 
that believeth in me hath everlasting life" (John vi, 47) 
or, where he is rejected, judging them, and casting them 
off in their incredulity: "He that doth not believe is al- 
ready judged" (John iii, 18). 

Christian preaching is indeed an overwhelming mystery. 
It is at once the word of God and of man. On earth, Our 
Lord was really the powerful Son of God and acting as 
such, yet he remained hidden in the weakness of his still 
fleshly humanity, and could only be seen by faith. Sim- 
ilarly, he now makes himself really present in the weak- 
ness of his preachers' human words, yet is accessible only 
to faith. This must be the preacher's consolation. If he 
realises what he is doing, he knows that another is speak- 
ing through him and that that other is the Lord of lords, 
and the sovereign Judge of hearts. He knows, when he 
enters the pulpit, that his preaching will be not only an 
instruction, but an event. What he is proclaiming is now 
being effected the encounter between Christ and men 
whereby they are saved or damned. 
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For seeing that in the wisdom of God the world, by wisdom, 
knew not God, it pleased God, by the foolishness of our 
preaching, to save them that believe. For both the Jews require 
signs and the Gentiles seek after wisdom: but we preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews indeed a stumbling block, and 
unto the Gentiles foolishness: but unto them that are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God. For the foolishness of God is wiser than men, 
and the weakness of God is stronger than men (I Cor. i, 215). 

Obviously, we cannot compare ourselves to St. Paul and 
the other apostles. Charged with a unique and radical mis- 
sion, they also received exceptional charisms. But in the 
function of preaching as such, the missioners of today are 
in no sense inferior. Because of the apostolicity of the 
Church and the function of the hierarchy, every preacher 
is sent by Christ himself, and every sermon involves a spe- 
cial presence of Christ. In the mystery of Christian preach- 
ing itself there is no difference between the first century 
and the twentieth. Among us today, as in Corinth in St. 
Paul's time, preaching proclaims and effects the presence 
of "Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God" (I 
Cor. i, 24). What the missioner of today must do is try to 
recapture St. Paul's faith in the mystery of Christian 
preaching. And this is perhaps the most important con- 
dition for a genuine reform in our missionary preaching. 



//. THE THEME OF 
MISSIONARY PREACHING 

The kerygma is addressed to men who are not yet Chris- 
tian, or who are not sufficiently Christian (and which of us 
is?), in order that they may be born to faith, or renewed 
in it. It is always a preaching to convert. 
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Return to God 

Metanoia, the return of sinful man to God his Saviour, 
a return conferred by God and required of man, is a 
major theme of revelation in both Old and New Testa- 
ments. 7 The prophets proclaimed to a faithless and chas- 
tened people the grace and the need for this saving met- 
anoia (cf. Is. ix, 12; Am. iv, 6-12; Os. vii, 10; Jer. iii, 1; 
viii, 4-6; xxx-xxxi; Lam. v, 21; etc.). John the Baptist in- 
sisted upon it in view of Our Lord's imminent coming 
(Matt, iii, 1-12; Luke iii, 1-18). Christ came back to it 
in the same terms: "The time is accomplished, and the 
kingdom of God is at hand: repent and believe the gospel" 
(Mark i, 15). The disciples in their turn went about the 
country and "preached metanoia" (Mark vi, 12). And they 
were finally sent "to preach penance and the remission of 
sins in his name unto all nations" (Luke xxiv, 47). Though 
in Acts and in their epistles the apostles' preaching did 
not actually use the word, the theme is constantly repeated, 
either in such analogous words as faith and charity, or in 
reminders of sin and salvation. St. Paul describes his mis- 
sionary activity in Ephesus as going about "testifying both 
to Jews and Gentiles penance towards God and faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ" (Acts xx, 21; cf. xxvi, 18, 20). And 
lastly, the Apocalypse makes a particularly striking appeal 
to metanoia to all Christians who have become tepid. All 
these calls to conversion in the Bible differ according to 
who preaches them, the circumstances of time and place, 
whether the audience be Jewish or pagan, and above all 
according to whether they occur before or after Christ's 
Passover. But once Christ has come, has died and risen 
again, the dominant theme remains the same in all. 
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What is this central theme of the kerygma from which 
metanoia emerges as the necessary conclusion and exis- 
tential application? It is not the evils of the time, the wick- 
edness of men, the listing of virtues and vices, the religious 
duties of the audience, nor even the threat of divine judg- 
ment, which stands as the central point of this "conver- 
sion" preaching: it is the event of Christ, the Kingdom of 
God, the new world which has been established in the 
death and resurrection of our Redeemer for the salvation 
of sinful men. The first kerygma, St. Peter's missionary 
call on the day of Pentecost, makes this quite clear. His con- 
clusion is most forceful: "Do penance, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the re- 
mission of your sins. . . . Save yourselves from this per- 
verse generation' * (Acts ii, 38-40). But that was not how 
he began. Throughout his discourse, after his exordium 
on the situation and the reminder of the prophecy of Joel, 
he is proclaiming the mystery of Christ, his wonderful life, 
his death on the cross, his resurrection which he had fore- 
told, his redemptive lordship, his sending of the Holy 
Ghost (ii, 14-39). And when they had heard these things, 
they had compunction in their heart, and said to Peter, 
and to the rest of the apostles: "What shall we do, men and 
brethren?" (ii, 37). And Peter's answer was that they must 
be converted. 



The Gospel of Christ 

Christ's own conversion preaching, as well as that of 
the apostles, is essentially a proclaiming of the Euangelion, 
the Gospel of Christ; so much so, indeed, that euangel- 
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izesthai is practically synonymous with keryssein. But what 
is this Gospel? 

In the Deutero-Isaiah (Hi, 7; Ixi, 1; etc.), the object of 
the Good News is the coming of the Kingdom and of the 
eschatological era which the messenger of Yahweh an- 
nounces, and by the very fact of announcing it, inaugu- 
rates. In Christ's day, euangelion was a technical term re- 
lating to worship and to the imperial court. Major events 
in the life of a king or emperor his birth, enthronement, 
arrival in a city, victory over his enemies were proclaimed 
as "gospels" throughout the land, and thus marked a new 
era in history. It is in this sense, but with what a magnifi- 
cent difference, that the New Testament uses the word; 
though Christians recognised many joyful days birth, 
public manifestation, resurrection, the ascension of Christ 
the Lord they proclaimed but one Gospel, one Good 
News, the Good News above all It was the news of the 
coming of the Kingdom, and of the salvation of God in 
the dead and risen Christ. The technical terms kerygma, 
apostolos, and martyrion all have this same reference, as 
one of the earliest "summaries of Christian preaching" (I 
Cor. xv, 1-15), in which they all come together, shows 
most forcefully. 8 

Unfortunately, the word "gospel" has lost for us most 
of its meaning and impact. It does not indicate pious con- 
siderations of a doctrinal or moral nature, abstract and 
generalised truths, as is so often thought. It does not even 
only, or even primarily, indicate the words and parables 
of Our Lord and the collection of moral and dogmatic 
conclusions to be drawn from them, as so many manuals 
of theology and catechesis would still suggest. It is, first 
and foremost, the great news, the good news, that with 
Christ's paschal coming into the world, the Kingdom of 
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God, the new world of God's salvation, is already really 
here; we wait only for it to burst forth in glory and trans- 
figure the universe in the Parousia of the Lord. 

This gospel of Christ forms the central theme of all the 
New Testament kerygmas. One has but to glance through 
Acts. The missionary preaching of the apostles is always 
an announcement of the salvation of God for sinful men 
(cf. how often they use the terms salvation, saviour, sav- 
ing: ii, 21, 40, 47; iv, 12; v, 31; vii, 25; xiii, 23; etc.); in- 
deed it is actually described as "the word of this salvation" 
(xiii, 26). But the salvation of God is given in the crucified 
and risen Christ. "Neither is there salvation in any other" 
(iv, 12). And all the kerygmas proclaim this Christ as Re- 
deemer and Lord, not merely in the longer texts, but also 
in the shorter, and even when the reference is merely 
allusive. The apostles' missionary preaching consisted es- 
sentially in announcing Jesus, in proclaiming Christ, in 
preaching the Lord, etc. (cf. v, 42; viii, 5, 35, 37; ix, 20, 
27-8; xvii, 3; xix, 13; xxiv, 24; xxviii, 3 1). 9 Even apart 
from the evidence from Acts, the kerygmatic passages in 
the epistles furnish overwhelming proof of the same thing. 
The saving event of Easter is always the central point. St. 
Paul reminds Timothy of his first preaching: "Be mindful 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is risen again from the dead, of 
the seed of David, according to my gospel** (II Tim. ii, 8). 

The essential content of the apostolic kerygma corre- 
sponds with the message of Our Lord himself as reported 
to us in the Synoptic Gospels. All too often people con- 
trast the apparently simpler and more human accounts in 
the Gospels with the kerygmatic themes in Acts, and above 
all with the dogmatic workings-out in the epistles. Recent 
studies have made it clear that, in the first Christian vision, 
the actions and words of Christ reported by the evangelists 
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must always be understood in relation to his redeeming ac- 
tion, and especially his passion and resurrection; that all 
the life and work of the historic Christ must be seen and 
explained in the light of the heavenly life of the Christ 
of glory; and, finally, that even the simplest of the parables 
contain not only a popular religious teaching, but a true 
proclamation of the coming of the Kingdom of God in 
the person and the messianic activity of Christ. In a thou- 
sand ways, which answer to the eschatological expectations 
of the Old Testament, Our Lord proclaims that in him 
the era of the Kingdom and of final salvation are opened 
for mankind it is the time of the wedding, of the harvest, 
of the new wine, of the new coat, of prophecy fulfilled, of 
victory over sickness, death and Satan, of the remission 
of sins, and so on: all signs of the salvation of the last 
times. He proclaims that this Kingdom of God, despite all 
appearances to the contrary, comes infallibly, even though 
its present beginnings may be unobtrusive and unrec- 
ognisedsuch is the sense of the parables of the grain of 
mustard seed, of the leaven in the dough, of the seed grow- 
ing secretly, etc. He proclaims that this Kingdom of God 
in Christ effects the salvation of sinful men by the totally 
freely-given mercy of the Father. Consider the stories of the 
two sons, of the debtors (applied to the sinful woman), of 
the sheep and the groat that were lost and found, of the 
love of the Father for his prodigal son, of the Pharisee and 
the publican, and so on. He thus proclaims that the de- 
cisive time has come for the future of Israel (and of every 
man) who is invited to return to God and enter the King- 
dom before the final manifestation of divine judgment 
as in the signs of the times, the barren fig tree, the faith- 
ful and unfaithful servants, the talents and the pounds, 
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the wicked husbandmen, Dives and Lazarus, the wise and 
foolish virgins, and so on. 

It is thus always because the Kingdom of God comes in 
his person, because the new world of the resurrection is 
already breaking through into our time, because the time 
of salvation is henceforth part of the history of mankind, 
that Christ proclaims the imperative need for total and 
immediate conversion. "The time is accomplished [in 
Christ], and the kingdom of God is at hand [in his Pasch]; 
repent, and believe the gospel" (Mark i, 15), for this is 
good news. The Gospels must be read and understood in 
the paschal light in which they were written. 10 The Syn- 
optics centre upon the theme of the Kingdom of God, 
precisely because this Kingdom has come in Christ who, 
by his death and resurrection, "sits as Son of man on the 
right hand of the Power of God, and comes in the clouds 
of heaven'* (Matt, xxvi, 64; cf. Dan. vii). 

If the central message of the kerygma is, therefore, the 
Gospel of Christ for the salvation of sinful men, one can 
see why the reaction of all who hear it and believe should 
be one of happy and grateful wonder. Such a response is 
mentioned from the first in the Gospels, but Acts is full of 
it. Wonder and joy are so often spoken of, that the whole 
book breathes an atmosphere of youth and enthusiasm 
quite unlike anything else in the New Testament. "And 
the disciples were filled with joy and with the Holy 
Ghost" (xiii, 52; cf. ii, 11, 46; v, 41; viii, 9, 39; xiii, 48; 
xv, 3, SI; etc.). These sentiments were not the result of any 
superficial optimism which failed to realise the tragic ele- 
ments in human existence, nor of any personal sense of 
righteousness these men may have felt at having done 
their duty well. They are the effect of grace, of that 
totally free and merciful salvation which God has realised 
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in Christ, and which is proclaimed and communicated to 
sinful man by the kerygma. Also, as St. Paul frequently re- 
calls, this Christian joy survives in all the circumstances 
of life. "Rejoice in the Lord always" (Phil, iv, 4; cf. ii, 
17, 28; iii, 1; Rom. xv, 13; II Cor. i, 23; iii, 12; vii, 13; 
Col. i, 24). For such is the believer's grateful response to 
God's prevenient love in Christ, proclaimed by missionary 
preaching. 11 

But the event o Christ is not at the centre of the 
apostolic kerygma for historical and apologetical reasons 
peculiar to the early Church. The essential reason, which 
cannot be stressed too often, is this: Jesus Christ con- 
stitutes all the fulness of the word of God to men (cf. 
John i, 1-18; Heb. i, 1-2; ii, 3-4; I John i, 1-3). The 
event of Easter is that supreme and decisive intervention 
by God for men's salvation of which everything else, from 
the first creation to the glory of heaven, is simply the 
radiance a radiance of preparation in the Old Testa- 
ment, or of spreading outwards in the New. Our Lord, 
risen, contains in himself all the divine economy of salva- 
tion. He is, henceforth, "the Amen, the faithful and true 
witness" (Apoc. iii, 14; cf. i, 5; II Cor. i, 20; I Tim. vi, 13) 
and the "one mediator" (I Tim. ii, 5; Heb. ix, 15; xii, 24). 
"Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom and 
justice and sanctification and redemption" (I Cor. i, 30). 
The central position of Christ's Passover in the kerygma 
corresponds to its decisive function in the history of salva- 
tion. By making it the theme of their missionary preach- 
ing, the apostles made it clear that Christianity is es- 
sentially faith in an event, the event of Christ's passion 
and resurrection, and that it consists above all in receiving 
with grateful joy the salvation that is already realised by 
God in our redeemer Jesus Christ. 
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And what of sin? 

One might get the impression, in this paschal atmos- 
phere, that the kerygma does not recognise the terrible 
reality of sin and its disastrous consequences. But such is 
not the case. The mystery of evil, like everything else, is 
seen and proclaimed in the light of the Redemption of 
Jesus Christ which has already taken place. There was 
nothing unclear about Our Lord's denunciation of the 
universal slavery of sin, of the Satanic tyranny of the pow- 
ers of evil, of the threat of eternal perdition hanging over 
those who did not repent; and he himself endured for 
sinful men the sufferings of the passion, the death upon 
the cross, which showed the full horror of this condition 
of sin and perdition. In the light of Christ's cross, the 
apostles saw the whole world and all mankind "concluded 
all under sin" (Rom. iii, 9; Gal. iii, 22), "slaves of sin" 
(Rom. vi, 20), "in the power of the Evil One" (I John v, 
19), "by nature children of wrath" (Eph. ii, 3), unable to 
free themselves, condemned to wretchedness, corruption, 
death, the slavery of Satan, for time and for eternity. By 
faithfulness to Christ and love for men, the heralds of the 
Redeemer must continually be unmasking the iniquity 
of sin, warning sinners of the desperateness of their situa- 
tion, overthrowing man's idolatrous claim that he can save 
himself, proclaiming the judgment of condemnation which 
awaits all who do not repent. They must be ever crying to 
their hearers: "Save yourselves from this perverse genera- 
tion" (Acts ii, 40). Thus the mystery of evil forms part of 
the object of the kerygma. But it is neither its central 
theme nor its dominant note. It is merely, as it were, the 
tragic prologue ("This is what the world and man are out- 
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side Christ") and the conditional contrast ("This is what 
awaits men and the world if they refuse Christ's salva- 
tion"). 

The whole essence of the kerygma is its announcement 
that into this desperate situation man is in, God has al- 
ready intervened by his Christ, that fallen mankind has 
already been redeemed, that the powers of evil are already 
defeated, that eternal life is already given to those who be- 
lieve in God as their Saviour. 

God so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son; 
that whosoever believeth in him, may not perish, but may have 
life everlasting. For God sent not his Son into the world, to 
judge [condemn] the world, but that the world may be saved 
by him (John iii, 16-17). The Son of man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost (Luke xix, 10). 

For all have sinned and do need the glory of God. Being 
justified freely by his grace, through the redemption, that is 
in Christ Jesus (Rom. iii, 23-4). But God commendeth his 
charity towards us; because when as yet we were sinners, ac- 
cording to the time, Christ died for us; much more therefore, 
being now justified by his blood, shall we be saved from 
wrath through him (Rom. v, 8-9). But not as the offence, so 
also the gift. For if by the offence of one, many died; much 
more the grace of God, and the gift, by the grace of one man, 
Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. . . . Where sin 
abounded, grace did more abound (Rom. v, 15-20). 

A faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into this world to save sinners, of whom I am the 
chief. But for this cause have I obtained mercy: that in me 
Christ Jesus might shew forth all patience, for the informa- 
tion of them that shall believe in him unto life everlasting 
(I Tim. i, 15-16). For this is good and acceptable in the sight 
of God our Saviour, who will have all men to be saved, and 
to come to the knowledge of the truth. For there is one God, 
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and one mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who 
gave himself a redemption for all (I Tim. ii, 3-7). 

In the world of sin and perdition this was indeed a 
gospel: the good news that it is precisely the sinners who 
are saved by God in Jesus Christ if they believe in him. 

This is the great difference between the kerygmas of the 
Old and New Testaments. In the first, even including that 
of John the Baptist, it is very often the threat that pre- 
dominates. In the second, especially from the Resurrection 
on, it is the announcement of salvation that is the es- 
sential, for the event of Christ has happened. From now on 
all reality is seen and proclaimed in the light of Easter. 
According to Romans, which is an extended kerygma and 
a summary of the whole New Testament, if the history of 
all humanity and of the individual man is riddled from 
end to end by sin, setting him apart from God and leading 
him to disaster, it is likewise rilled from end to end with 
the more powerful and more universal action of the mercy 
of God, who, by the death and resurrection of Christ, 
makes even the wickedness and misery of sin subserve the 
final triumph of his grace. 12 That is why, since the Resur- 
rection, missionary preaching has been, of its very nature, 
"the word of salvation" (Acts xiii, 26), "the word of God's 
grace" (Acts xiv, 3; xx, 32), "the gospel of grace" (Acts xx, 
24). It in no way fails to recognise the terrible reality of 
sin, and the power of evil which, in this world, seems time 
and again to undo the redemption of Christ. But it pro- 
claims that, in spite of all appearances to the contrary in 
the history of individuals and of nations, the salvation 
which God works in Christ for sinful men is more abun- 
dant, effective, and wonderful than the effects of sin and 
the power of evil are disastrous. It proclaims that the sav- 
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ing love of God will triumph over sin and death and Satan 
in all his elect, just as it has already triumphed over them 
in the risen Christ. 

If God be for us, who is against us? He that spared not 
even his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how hath 
he not also, with him, given us all things?. ... For I am sure 
that neither life nor death, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor might, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
Our Lord (Rom. viii, 31-2; 38-9). 

Here again we find a fundamental characteristic of 
Christianity. It is not our human efforts at ascesis which 
free us from sin and eternal perdition, but the prevenient, 
saving action of Jesus Christ. Our salvation is already 
realised in the Passover of the Lord. To be saved, we must 
recognise ourselves as sinners, and open ourselves to this 
salvation from God with active and grateful faith. From 
now on, in this world, there are no more irretrievably lost 
men. In Christ there is divine salvation ready to prevent 
all perdition. It is precisely this Good News that it is the 
missionary's task to proclaim: "J esus Christ has come down 
into this fallen world! Christians rejoice!" For in the 
kerygma, as in the Pasch, God comes always "not to con- 
demn but to seek and to save that which was lost" (cf. John 
iii, 17; Luke xix, 10). He always comes to bring joy. 

The kerygma of renewal 

All this is true of the first kerygma that is to say, of 
the missionary preaching addressed to people who are not 
yet Christians to beget them to faith. But it is equally true 
of the kerygma of renewal, that missionary preaching 
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whose purpose it is to renew and deepen faith in com- 
munities that are already Christian. 

In the past few centuries there has developed a mis- 
sionary preaching within the Church whose perspective 
is a slightly different one. In the traditional mission ser- 
mons, aiming at renewing religious practice in our par- 
ishes, the accent has fallen on the dreadful realities of sin, 
of the judgment, of hell, and on the manifold obligations 
weighing on the faithful. Whatever the various reasons 
which have led to such an emphasis (and I shall be re- 
turning to them later), it must be insisted that, according 
to the New Testament, the kerygma of renewal proclaims 
the Gospel of Christ and his redemption just as does the 
first kerygma. The parts of his epistles where St. Paul is 
urging his faithful to be renewed in fervour, or reminding 
his disciples of their duty to preach such renewal, are very 
characteristic. His exhortations to conversion always have 
their starting point in the event of Christ. 13 

If then any be in Christ a new creature, the old things are 
passed away, behold all things are made new. But all things 
are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself by Christ; 
and hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation. . . . For 
Christ therefore we are ambassadors, God as it were exhort- 
ing by us. For Christ, we beseech you, be reconciled to God. 
Him, who knew no sin, he hath made sin for us, that we 
might be made the justice of God in him. And we helping 
do exhort you, that you receive not the grace of God in vain. 
For he saith: In an accepted time have I heard thee; and in 
the day of salvation have I helped thee. Behold, now is the 
acceptable time; behold, now is the day of salvation (II Cor. 
v, 17-vi, 2). 

For the grace of God our Saviour hath appeared to all 
men; instructing us, that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
desires, we should live soberly, and justly, and godly in this 
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world, looking for the blessed hope and coming of the glory 
of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave him- 
self for us that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
might cleanse to himself a people acceptable, a pursuer of 
good works. These things speak, and exhort and rebuke with 
all authority . . . (Tit. ii, 11-15). 

With this picture in mind, one should re-read nearly all 
the epistles, especially I Peter and I John. And we find a 
typical example in the Apocalypse, that "last conversion 
sermon of the New Testament." Addressed to those Chris- 
tian bodies who have "left their first charity" (ii, 4), who 
"have the name of being alive, and are dead" (iii, 1), who 
are "lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot" (iii, 16), the 
call to metanoia is a particularly pressing one: "Be mind- 
ful therefore from whence thou art fallen: and do penance, 
and do the first works. Or else I come to thee, and will 
move thy candlestick out of its place, except thou do 
penance" (ii, 5; cf. ii, 16, 21-2; iii, 3, 19). The sins of 
men, the infidelities of churches, and the terrible judg- 
ments of God, are forcefully set before them, to awaken 
these people from their slumber. But here again, the whole 
book is dominated by the glorious proclamation of Christ 
the Redeemer and Lord, the Christ of the Resurrection 
and the Parousia (cf. particularly i, v, vi, xii, xiv, xix, xx, 
xxi) so much so indeed, that the Apocalypse has been 
called "the New Testament's book of consolation." Thus 
Scripture clearly shows us what should be the orientation 
of the mission sermons we give to Christian communities. 

This preaching of renewal is not simply a repetition of 
the first kerygma. In communities already Christian, the 
central and permanent theme of the kerygma must be ex- 
pressed with greater doctrinal development, and with 
more diverse applications. This is not to say that such 
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missionary preaching should take the form of apologetics 
or theological argument. To judge from both Acts and the 
kerygmatic passages of the epistles, the apostles hardly 
sought to defend their faith against the objections made 
to it, or to base it on any rational proof. As heralds whose 
authority came entirely from the Lord who sent them, 
they simply proclaim the mystery of Christ, with Scripture 
and the Holy Spirit as evidence. "We are witnesses of 
these things, we and the Holy Ghost whom God hath 
given to all that obey him" (Acts v, 32). Furthermore, the 
strictly theological content of the kerygmas in the epistles 
as well as in Acts seems very slight. A great many impor- 
tant points affirmed elsewhere in the New Testament do 
not appear in them. Clearly the various elements of Chris- 
tian doctrine and morals are to be given in detail in the 
catechesis, parenesis and didascalia, which belong to the 
day-to-day ministry in the Christian community. True 
mission preaching proclaims the mystery of Christ's re- 
demption in its totality. You need only re-read the keryg- 
mas I have quoted earlier to see that they are always a 
general, simple and ardent statement of Christ, his death 
and resurrection, his universal lordship, his merciful love, 
and his coming Parousia, together with the immediate 
application of all this to the lives of the audience. In a 
word, and it is a word often used in Acts, the kerygma of 
renewal, like the first kerygma, is primarily the "proclama- 
tion" of Jesus Christ, Redeemer and Lord. 



The Gospel and metanoia 

As we see, in the perspective of the New Testament, the 
dominant theme of mission preaching is always the Gospel: 
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the Good News of the Kingdom of God, of the new world 
already established in Christ's Passover for the salvation 
of fallen mankind. But it is this Gospel itself which makes 
possible and requires metanoia, that heartfelt and total 
return of sinful men to God their Saviour. In the paschal 
light of the Gospel, the missionary forcefully proclaims re- 
pentance for sin, conversion of life, obedience to the com- 
mandments, fidelity to the duties of one's state in short, 
the requirements for a truly Christian life. For only those 
who open themselves to it, by living faith and genuine 
conversion, will enter that Kingdom of God and receive 
the salvation of Christ. The announcement of divine salva- 
tion is always a preaching of conversion. And every true 
conversion sermon must proclaim the Gospel of the salva- 
tion of God in Christ. Because God, in Jesus, our Re- 
deemer and Lord, is, so to say, coming to meet every man 
in order to save him, every man in turn is given grace 
and is given also the duty of "repentance unto life" (Acts 

xi, 18). 

Since Christ's ascension there has been no change in our 
situation in the history of redemption. The whole era of 
the Church is, in mystery, a perpetual coming of the Lord, 
a perpetual Advent, a perpetual Parousia. The missionary, 
the herald of the still invisible Christ, goes about the 
world announcing this coming of the Kingdom and of 
the Lord. Like Our Lord himself he is sent "to preach the 
good news to the poor ... to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord" 
(Luke iv, 18-19). 

In mission sermons, therefore, the missioner's task is 
not first and foremost to thunder against sins and vices, to 
issue precepts and interdictions, to set forth doctrines and 
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proofs. First and foremost just as much today as nineteen 
hundred years ago he must proclaim a fact, an event: the 
paschal event of Christ, establishing the new world of God, 
and determining the salvation of every individual and of 
all mankind. Compared with this central and decisive 
theme, all that remains for the missioner to say and preach 
(and there remains much), takes second place. It must then 
be decided, in the light of this Gospel of Christ, to what 
point and in what way all the other "themes and subjects 
for sermons" can come into Christian missionary preach- 
ing. According to the New Testament, a conversion ser- 
mon is not primarily a threatening reminder of what man 
must do to avoid eternal damnation, but a joyful procla- 
mation of what God has already done and is still doing 
for our salvation into eternal life, through Christ our 
Lord. All Christian conversion must find its inspiration, 
its demands and its power to realise them in this first great 
redemptive act of God's in Christ, proclaimed in mission- 
ary preaching. Like St. Paul, every missioner must remain 
conscious of his magnificent vocation: "It is to preach the 
gospel euangelizesthai that Christ has sent me!" (cf. 
I Cor. i, 17). 



///. THE STRUCTURE 
OF MISSIONARY PREACHING 

The kerygma of the Apostles also shows us how the 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God and Our Lord Jesus Christ 
should be proclaimed. 

In externals, the missionary preaching of the apostles 
belongs to the "diatribe" form used widely by philoso- 
phers and propagandists in the Graeco-Roman world. It 
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follows this outline: "You who are listening to me are 
unhappy, ignorant, mortal. But I am now proclaiming to 
you truth, happiness, life, God," and so forth. Some of 
Paul's kerygmas (cf. Acts xiv, 14-17; xvii, 22-31; Rom. i~ 
iii; I Thess. i, 9-10) show how the apostles used this kind 
of "propaganda speech." But the Gospel they were pro- 
claiming soon transformed the structure of Christian 
preaching in its inner reality. 

The introduction, as in the old diatribe style, generally 
starts from the concrete situation of the audience. It makes 
use of some extraordinary event, such as the miracle of 
Pentecost, or their messianic hopes when speaking to Jews, 
or common human problems when speaking to pagans, 
especially (cf. Romans and Thessalonians) the moments 
of anguish that come into everyone's life remorse for 
one's misdeeds, the sense of guilt, fear of death, fear of 
judgment and of retribution after this life, the problem 
of suffering, and above all the insatiable longing for life 
and happiness in the human heart. To these questions man 
is forever asking, the missionary brings God's answer in 
the kerygma properly so called. As the Lord's herald, he 
proclaims the gospel of the salvation of God in Christ 
but this may take several forms: historico-Biblical, Chris- 
tological and paschal, eschatological and Parousiac, ec- 
clesial-sacramental, existential and salvific. 

It is not a question of dividing the sermon into sections, 
logically and psychologically, but of the various different 
dimensions that mark the missionary proclamation of the 
Gospel. For they are not distinct and successive parts of it, 
but the major aspects which run together and complete 
one another, because all flow from the single mystery of 
Christ which the kerygma is announcing. 
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1. The historical and Biblical 
dimension of the kerygma 

The announcement of the living God is the basis of mis- 
sionary preaching in the New Testament, a basis more or 
less taken for granted with the Jews, but needing further 
explanation to pagans (cf. I Thess. i, 9; Heb. vi, 1; Acts 
xiv, 15-17; xvii, 22-31; etc.). However, the apostles do not 
preach this living God, his Kingdom and his salvation, by 
giving any doctrinal treatise with abstract concepts, nor by 
any reference to philosophical proof. They proclaim it in 
a story: by recounting what the God of Revelation has 
done and will do to save us; by declaring God's great in- 
terventions in history, from the creation to the Parousia, 
from the calling of Abraham and the Jewish nation till 
the last judgment and the resurrection of the dead, by 
way of Christ's Passover in which the whole of this econ- 
omy of salvation is summed up. Abridged or developed to 
suit the situation of the audience and the particular ob- 
ject in view, the account of these "magnalia Dei" forms 
the framework of missionary preaching to both Jews and 
pagans, to both newly-converted and already Christian 
communities (cf. Acts ii, 14-39; x, 37-43; xiii, 16-33; xvii, 
24-31; I Thess. i, 9-10; Tit. ii, 11-15; etc.). These events 
are described not merely for their human significance, but 
precisely as "the great works of God," as manifesting his 
love and his saving power towards men. It is through 
these "mirabilia" that the living God is revealed, the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the God who is Lord and 
Liberator, the God who is Father and Judge of all man- 
kind, the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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The apostles 1 "theology'' can be summed up in this 
formula: 'To us there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we unto him; and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him" 
(I Cor. viii, 6). And here again the element of history 
enters. The Bible, which gives us an account of God's 
Revelation, is not a work of philosophy, but a history 
book: the document of what God has done through his 
Christ for the salvation of men. And the Creed called after 
the apostles sums up our faith, not as a series of abstract 
concepts, but as the actions of God and of Christ. God and 
the Christ show themselves in the working out of the his- 
tory of salvation, and it is in and through this history that 
they are proclaimed. The Biblical-historical recounting of 
the kerygma thus flows from the historical character of the 
Revelation itself, and corresponds to the internal form of 
our faith. 14 



2. The Christological and 

paschal dynamism of the kerygma 

The apostles' kerygma proclaims the Kingdom of God 
and the history of salvation, but always in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. He is the Kingdom and the salvation of God 
personified. Just as he is the Word of God made flesh, so 
he is in himself the whole object of the Word of God an- 
nounced by the apostles, 

I have already shown the central and decisive place 
Christ holds in the missionary preaching of the New Testa- 
ment. It remains only to define some of the elements more 
clearly. According to Acts, the kerygma consists essentially 
in "preaching Jesus Christ" (v, 42; viii, 5, 35-37; ix, 20, 
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2,2, 27-8; xvii, 3; xix, 13; xxiv, 24; xxvi, 31; etc,) and 
particularly his death and resurrection for our salvation. 

Now I make known unto you, brethren, the gospel which I 
preached to you, which also you have received. ... I delivered 
unto you first of all, which I also received: how that Christ 
died for our sins according to the scriptures: and that he was 
buried, and that he rose again the third day, according to the 
scriptures. . . . And if Christ be not risen again, then our 
preaching is vain, and your faith is also vain (I Cor. xv, 1-14; 
cf. Acts ii, 23-4, 33-6; iii, 13-15; iv, 10; v, 30-1; x, 39-40; 
xiii, 27-30; etc.). 

Around this capital event of Easter are grouped, as if in 
concentric circles, the other facts of saving history which 
radiate from it, either preceding it such as the passion 
and life on earth of Christ, the history of Israel, man's sin, 
the creation of the universe or following it: the appear- 
ances of the risen Christ, the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, the life of the Church, the coming Parousia. All 
these things, sometimes more, sometimes less, explicitly, 
are always mentioned in connection with Christ. It is also 
in relation to him and his paschal mystery that the apostles 
consider the very various questions of individual and 
social morality, of family and civic life, which exercise the 
nascent communities (cf., for instance, I Cor.). But there 
is never any doubt that the sun round which all these 
revolve is always Christ Jesus. 

Christ Jesus: not yet, however, in the more inward mys- 
tery of his incarnation, of his one divine person in two 
natures, of his eternal pre-existence, and so on. These 
strictly Christological questions were only approached 
later on (cf. chiefly the epistles of the captivity). In the 
conversion sermons Christ the Redeemer and Lord is in 
the forefront: Christ in his life-passion-resurrection-ascen- 
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sion-Parousia redeeming us, Christ the supreme revelation 
of God's love and saving power; Christ become Lord of the 
world that is to be saved, and dominating history and the 
universe, in order to draw all men and all things into his 
death and resurrection for everlasting life. Everything in 
the apostles' missionary preaching converges upon this 
leitmotiv which St. Peter proclaimed so forcefully at the 
very beginning: "Neither is there salvation in any other. 
For there is no other name under heaven given to men, 
whereby we must be saved" (Acts iv, 12). 

And always, whatever mystery is being preached, 
whether Christ crucified (I Cor. i, 23), or Christ risen (I 
Cor. xv, 12), or any other facet of the whole, it is always 
Christ living and actual, who by dying and rising has be- 
come Kyrios, who is being proclaimed: "We preach . . . 
Jesus Christ our Lord" (II Cor. iv, 5). All the accounts of 
Christ's life (the "sermons upon Jesus") would be empty, 
would simply be stories from the past with no power to 
help us (cf. I Cor. xv, 14), if they were not given and 
understood with faith in the risen and glorious Christ who 
lives and rules now for the salvation of mankind. As I 
have said, the reality and actuality of Christian preaching 
are based on Christ's glorious resurrection and present 
Lordship. In this widest sense, the object of preaching is, 
by definition, the proclamation of Christ risen, Christ the 
Lord, "the kerygma of Jesus Christ" (Rom. xvi, 25). 

This tremendous Christocentrism, as I have said, flows 
not merely from historical conditions peculiar to the 
kerygma of the apostles. It is inherent in Christian preach- 
ing, because it expresses the actual structure of the history 
of salvation, dominated as it is by the event of Easter. In 
Christ's resurrection the Kingdom of God is come, proph- 
ecy is fulfilled, the next world is inaugurated. All that 
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follows, the life of the Church, the grace given to the faith- 
ful, the salvation of the world, the resurrection of the 
dead, the glory of the elect, the new heavens and the new 
earth, all this will be simply the full flowering in mankind 
and in the universe of Christ's Passover. The risen Christ 
is "the First and Last, and Alive** (Apoc. i, 17), the origin 
and goal of all things. "All things were created by him and 
in him. And he is before all things and by him all things 
subsist" (Col. i, 16-17). And all the earliest professions 
of faith are centred upon Christ, but upon Christ the 
Lord, the Christ of the resurrection: "Jesus is Lord" (I 
Cor. xii, 3; Rom. x, 9; Phil, ii, 11; etc.). This is a profes- 
sion that contains the whole Christian faith, and it is from 
that that the creed grew. To affirm as revealed that God is 
triune, that man fell and has been redeemed, the existence 
of Church and sacraments, the resurrection of the body 
and eternal life, or any other aspect of our faith, is simply 
to affirm Jesus Christ in his paschal mystery. Hence- 
forward there is, therefore, only one thing that really 
matters, and that must be constantly proclaimed: Jesus 
is risen! Jesus is Lord! That is the central and decisive 
theme of missionary preaching. 15 "They preached the 
gospel of the Lord Jesus" (Acts xi, 20). 



3. The kerygma inaugurates 
the end of time and heralds 
the return of Christ 

The apostles' kerygma proclaims the Kingdom and the 
salvation of God in Christ for sinful men. But that King- 
dom of God is an eschatological reality: inaugurated in 
Christ's Passover, it will not be fully realised and manifest 
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until the Parousia. Adveniat regnum tuum. The great 
works of God in the past, especially Christ's Passover, are 
the foundation and pledge of that glorious manifestation 
of the Kingdom at the end of time. Because it proclaims 
the history of salvation and the Lord's Passover, the 
kerygma thus, necessarily, belongs to eschatology and 
the Parousia. We know how insistently the New Testament 
proclaims Christ's Parousia, the last judgment, the resur- 
rection of the dead, the new universe in which "God will 
be all in all" (cf. Acts iii, 20-1; x, 42; xvii, 31; I Thess. 
iv-v; II Thess. i-ii; I Cor. xv, 1; II Cor. v; I Pet. i; II Pet. 
iii; Apoc. xxi; etc.) But in what sense? 

For the world and for sinful man (and we are all sinful), 
the Parousia means "the wrath to come" (I Thess. i, 10). 
It means the condemnation and final eradication of every 
reality hostile to Christ. Before the Lord "who comes to 
judge the living and the dead," all men are brought, 
quivering. They sink back into their nothingness as crea- 
tures and as sinners. "Woe is me . . . because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people 
that hath unclean lips, and I have seen with my eyes the 
King the Lord of hosts" (Is. vi, 5). 

This is a salutary fear. According to St. Paul, the 
missionary is not afraid to "terrify" people (Acts xxiv, 25) 
in this way when they are sunk in materialism and sin, by 
proclaiming forcefully the judgment that is to come (cf. 
Acts xvii, 30-1; xxiv, 5). "The Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven, with the angels of his power: in a flame of 
fire, giving vengeance to them who know not God, and 
who obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Who 
shall suffer eternal punishment in destruction, far from 
the face of the Lord, and from the glory of his power ..." 
(II Thess. i, 7-9). 
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Preaching about hell and the judgment is a necessary 
part o the Christian kerygma, the whole point of which 
is to tell men of the terrible danger that threatens them, 
while at the same time explaining that salvation is offered 
them in "Jesus, who hath delivered us from the wrath to 
come" (I Thess. i, 10). 

The announcement of Christ's Parousia is a gospel in 
itself: "Then he shall come to be glorified in his saints, 
and to be made wonderful in all them who have believed" 
(II Thess. i, 10). The Lord who comes is the Redeemer 
who has already come, and died and risen for our salvation. 
His power to mete out justice is always and only directed 
to our salvation. There is no opposition in Christ between 
his function as redeemer and his role as judge. He exer- 
cises justice through redemption, by giving new life. 
Christ is "not come to judge [condemn] the world, but to 
save it" (John xii, 47; cf. iii, 17; Luke xix, 10). His com- 
ing, which extends from the Incarnation to the Parousia, 
has but this one object, this one effect: to make a passage 
from the sinful world into the justice of God ("to justify"), 
to raise from the death of sin into the new life of God 
("to vivify"). His judgment is in essence a vivifying justifi- 
cation (cf. Rom. iii, 21-6). If there are some for whom 
this life-giving justice, this saving coming, becomes a con- 
demnation, it is because they close themselves by persist- 
ing in a refusal of the life which is their salvation (cf. John 
iii, 18, 36). By the justice of God's love in Christ, there- 
fore, all men are judged, either receiving it within them 
(when it is their salvation) or excluding themselves from 
it (when it is their condemnation). And the Parousia 
brings about final salvation, the eschatological liberation 
heralded by the prophets, by Christ himself (Luke xxi, 
18), and by the apostles (Rom. viii, 23; Eph. i, 14; iv, 30; 
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etc.). The Lord returns to establish the Kingdom of God 
in all its glory, to raise the faithful to the life of glory, 
to extend his paschal redemption to the universe. It is 
"the day of the Lord Jesus Christ" (I Cor. i, 8; II Cor. i, 
14; Phil, i, 6; ii, 16; I Thess. v, 2; etc.) and thus the day 
of redemption (Eph. iv, 30; i, 14; Rom. viii, 23), the day of 
salvation (II Cor. vi, 2; I Thess. i, 9; Heb. ix, 28), the day 
we await with love (II Tim. iv, 8). This is the perspective 
in which the kerygma proclaims Christ's Parousia. It 
makes Christians "who wait for their Lord" (Luke xii, 36), 
Christians who, not only individually, but as the people of 
God going forward together, know that there is a time 
coming, a radiant future, which will compensate for every 
sacrifice, a magnificent future for the Church and man- 
kind, for the body and the universe; and who know that 
that future belongs to Christ the Lord "who comes," and 
"to them also that love his coming" (II Tim. iv, 8). 

The Parousia of the Lord is the great hope of the 
Church and of the Christian, the shining star that guides 
their journey through history and sustains their courage 
in this world's disasters. They live, work, suffer and die 
'looking for the blessed hope and coming of the glory of 
the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ . . ." (Tit. ii, 
13; cf. II Cor. iv, 13-v, 10; Phil, i, 3-11; iii, 20-1; Peter i, 
3-10; etc.). 

In this perspective of the Parousia, the "four last things" 
of the individual are not forgotten. Death and judgment, 
heaven and hell, are for each man an individual and frag- 
mentary application of the one coming of the Lord, as the 
New Testament makes explicitly clear (cf. particularly 
Luke xxiii, 42-3; Acts vii, 59; Phil, i, 23; II Cor. v, 1-10; 
II Tim. iv, 18; and the parables describing personal retri- 
bution: Luke xii, 35-40; xix, 17-27; Matt, xxiv, 45-51; 
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xxv, 1-30). There is no question of contrasting or distin- 
guishing individual and universal eschatology. It is one 
and the same mystery of Christ's Parousia, but applied in 
successive stages. If the believer is ready for his own per- 
sonal last end, he will be equally ready for the Lord's 
coming in glory. It is the missionary's job to give the warn- 
ing: "Be you then also ready; for at what hour you think 
not, the Son of man will come" (Luke xii, 40). 

Christ and the apostles expected and preached a Pa- 
rousia coming very soon. Is this too a necessary part of the 
kerygma? Whatever may have been the eschatological 
speculations of the early Christians, whatever the meaning 
of those controversial texts whose "immediate eschatology" 
is all too easily misunderstood, it remains that "of that 
day or hour no man knoweth, even the angels of heaven" 
(Mark xiii, 32). But the question of time is a secondary 
one here. The apostles' affirmations and the expectations 
of the Church relate to the nearness of a presence as yet 
incompletely grasped, rather than to the approach in his- 
tory of an event still to come. For the Parousia is simply 
the full flowering of the already accomplished paschal 
mystery. It is clear from the New Testament that the res- 
urrection of Christ is the Parousia, that final and only 
coming "of the Son of man ... on the right hand of the 
power ... in the clouds of heaven" (Matt, xxvi, 64) which 
Our Lord proclaimed to his judges. In Christ himself the 
Parousia is actual and complete: the powers are van- 
quished, the resurrection is accomplished, the judgment 
realised, the world re-created. From the point of view of 
mankind, the Parousia is fulfilled and made manifest only 
on the last day, with the resurrection of the dead. But that 
Parousia at the end of time will only be the realisation, 
in mankind and the universe, of the judgment of God 
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which is already present to the world in the risen Christ. 
Through Christ's resurrection, the Parousia is in history: 
it takes men by surprise in the course of time (death, judg- 
ment, heaven, hell); it works in men's hearts and in the 
world in various and mysterious ways, until it finally 
bursts forth in the glory of the resurrection. Thus, since 
Easter, it has been true at every moment that "the Lord is 
nigh" (Phil, iv, 5) and the judgment of God whereby we 
receive eternal life is at work. 16 It is for us to be con- 
verted and to be ready. 

"God . . . now declareth unto men that all should 
everywhere do penance. Because he hath appointed a day 
wherein he will judge the world in equity, by the man 
whom he hath appointed; accrediting him before all by 
raising him up from the dead" (Acts xvii, 30-1). The con- 
version of mankind, the resurrection of Christ and his 
coming to judge all things thus form a single theme for 
preaching in which the whole apostolic kerygma is con- 
tained in a nutshell. 



4. The kerygma brings the community 
together round the Eucharist 

The kerygma proclaims the Kingdom of God for the 
salvation of sinful man. That kingdom has corne in 
Christ's Pasch and will be made manifest in his Parousia. 
Meanwhile, it is present among men in the Church. The 
present time, between the Pasch and the Parousia, is the 
era of the Church. The kerygma, in proclaiming the Pasch 
and the Parousia also, of necessity, affirms this time of the 
Church and the sacraments. 

And missionary preaching together with the Holy 
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Spirit who calls men and bears witness in their hearts 
begins by founding the Christian community. The Church 
is the community of believers whom, in the risen Christ, 
and through the Holy Spirit, "God hath called unto his 
kingdom and glory" (I Thess. ii, 11). Christians are "the 
called, the elect'* (cf. Rom. i, 7; I Cor. i, 2; I Thess. i, 4; 
ii, 12; II Thess. ii, 13; etc.). And that divine calling, 
whereby the people of God is chosen and constituted, is 
expressed externally and in the concrete, by missionary 
preaching. Acts makes this clear: Peter's kerygma gave 
birth to the first Christian community, who received his 
word and were baptised (ii, 41); as the word of God spread, 
"the number of the disciples was multipled in Jerusalem 
exceedingly" (vi, 7); following upon Philip's kerygma in 
Samaria, a great many "believed . . . and they were bap- 
tised, both men and women" (viii, 12); after Peter's preach- 
ing at Joppa, the first pagans received the gift of the Holy 
Spirit and were incorporated into the Church by baptism 
(x, 44-8); when the disciples "announced the Lord Jesus" 
to the Greeks as well, "a great number, believing, were 
converted to the Lord" and the Church of Antioch was 
founded (xi, 20-4). At Corinth, the Lord himself reassured 
Paul of this ecclesial dimension of missionary preaching: 
"Do not fear, but speak; and hold not thy peace, because 
I am with thee. ... I have much people in this city" 
(xviii, 9-10). 

Thus the Church is first of all "a community in the 
word," constituted fully by the sacraments, particularly 
baptism (cf. ii, 38 and 41; viii, 12-13, 16-18, 36-8; ix, 18; 
x, 44-8; xiv, 15; etc.) and the laying-on of hands (cf. viii, 
17-19; xix, 6; etc.). The kerygma and the sacraments of 
the Church are distinct and complementary. Missionary 
preaching, the outward cause of faith, has priority over 
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the sacraments; but without them the Gospel would not 
attain its fulness. In union with the Holy Spirit, who gives 
witness in men's hearts, the kerygrna works to gather to- 
gether the Christian community, to awaken a sense of the 
Church, to bring people forward towards God. 

But this Christian community which is created or re- 
newed by the kerygma must in its turn become an organ 
of missionary preaching. There are several mentions in 
Acts of the missionary activity of churches and faithful 
(cf. ii, 47; viii, 4; ix, 31; xi, 19-21), and in some cases 
this Is taken as preceding the apostles' intervention (cf. 
viii, 14-17; ix, 32; xi, 22). Indeed all the faithful have re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit to help them evangelise the world 
(cf. Acts ii, 11; viii, 4; I Cor. xii; Heb. vii, 10-11; Jas. v, 
19-20; I John ii, 20; etc.). It is primarily by the com- 
munity of charity which Christians constitute that Christ's 
standard is set up among men (cf. John xiii, 35) and an 
atmosphere favourable to the kerygma produced (cf. Acts 
ii, 42-47; iv, 32-5). If missionary preaching to churches 
already in existence proclaims the great works of God and 
renews the faith of all who believe, it also stresses this 
missionary vocation of all Christians: "You are a chosen 
generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased 
people; that you may declare his virtues, who hath called 
you out of darkness into his marvellous light: who in time 
past were not a people: but are now the people of God. 
Who had not obtained mercy; but now have obtained 
mercy" (I Peter ii, 9-10). 

It is by the Church's missionary activity that there takes 
place the invisible but absolutely real building up of the 
Mystical Body of Christ in the love of the Holy Spirit. Her 
mission, as I have said, carries on the great works of God 
of the Old and New Testaments. Sacred history is not 
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finished. It is still taking place among us in the miracles 
o calling, conversion, sanctification and glorification that 
God is always performing through the ministry of the 
Church, especially by way of preaching and the sacra- 
ments. 17 These are God's powerful interventions among 
us which are all that constitute the deepest, the decisive 
history of the world, and so far surpass the great works of 
thought and of science, the great victories and revolutions 
of men. In the teeth of all that the visible world seems 
to prove against him and of all the idolatrous pretensions 
of Promethean humanity, the missionary continues to pro- 
claim that Christ alone, our risen Lord, fashions our true 
history, and that he does it now through the Church and 
her sacraments. "Neither is there salvation in any other" 
(Actsiv, 12). 



5. The power of the kerygma 
saves the living 

The kerygma proclaims the history of salvation, Christ's 
Passover, his Parousia to come, his action now in the 
Church. These events concern every man, involving his 
life now, and determining his fate in eternity. 

In their missionary preaching, the apostles never ceased 
to insist: "Res tua agitur! It is because of your sins, for 
your salvation, that Jesus Christ died and rose, that God 
has intervened and will intervene againl Now is the mo- 
ment of salvation or of judgment for you/' and so on 
(cf. Acts ii, 37-40; xiii, 33-41; xvii, 30-1; Rom. i, 18; iv, 
25; etc.). The era of the Church indeed is marked by the 
nearness of the Parousia which is expressed in Christ's 
continual coming into the world, and into souls. The judg- 
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ment of the world began with the Pasch. The Son of man 
encounters each man at every moment in each man's re- 
lationships with God and other men, but especially in 
missionary preaching. Here above all, by the fact of 
Christ's Gospel being announced, man is obliged to decide 
for Christ or against him, and therefore for or against his 
own eternal salvation. The history of salvation which the 
apostle proclaims becomes a vocation, a call from God to its 
hearers to become involved themselves now in this sacred 
history, in this movement of the chosen people towards 
the heavenly Jerusalem. The kerygma is not an abstract 
speculation, nor a doctrinal lecture. It is conversion 
preaching, because it is an event which involves the ex- 
istence of its hearers; it is the encounter, in the word that 
is spoken and heard, of sinful man with God who saves, 
in Christ through the Holy Spirit. 

Because of this character of existential engagement in- 
herent in missionary preaching, it must aim always at 
incarnation and adaptation. The kerygma must become 
"incarnate" in the language, the country, the mentality of 
its hearers. Our Lord and the apostles have shown us the 
way by doing this for their times and their world. But the 
word of God always continues to will to "be made flesh 
and dwell among us" (cf. John i, 14) that it may meet men 
and take possession of them on their own ground. I stressed 
this earlier on. And the kerygma must be "applied" to the 
actual situation of its hearers, with the practical demands 
of the Gospels expressed in all their forms. We know how 
forcefully Christ and the apostles proclaimed the com- 
mandments of God and the duties of man, but it was 
always in relation to the event of the Pasch-Parousia. The 
New Testament is shot through with the call to metanoia. 
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The example of St. Paul is well known: "Whereas I was 
free as to all, I made myself the servant of all, that I might 
gain the more . . ." (I Cor. ix, 19-23). He wanted to 
"preach, admonishing every man, and teaching every man 
in all wisdom, that we may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus" (Col i, 28; cf. II Cor. v, 11). But he insists 
that it is not "in wisdom of speech" (I Cor. i, 17), "not in 
loftiness of speech or of wisdom" (I Cor. ii, 1), not by 
merely human means of rhetoric and psychology, that 
men are converted, but by Christ, present in the preach- 
ing, who is to some "scandal and foolishness/' but to 
others "the power of God and the wisdom of God" (I Cor. 
i, 23-4). 

By this encounter with God and Christ, who are mys- 
teriously present in the preachers' proclamation, men's 
true existence is played out; by it is determined their fate, 
whether they "win" or "lose" this Kingdom of God, this 
eternal salvation announced to them. It is in this utterly 
real sense that the kerygma is, by its very nature, a preach- 
ing of conversion and decision. By placing men in the 
presence of Christ, Redeemer and Lord and Judge, it 
forces them to take their stand for or against him and 
therefore for or against their own salvation. The drama 
which was once played around Christ in the flesh con- 
tinues to be played around Christ in the word: whoever 
believes finds salvation there; whoever refuses to believe 
places himself under condemnation: "For God sent not 
his Son into the world to judge the world, but that the 
world may be saved by him. He that believeth in him is 
not judged; but he that doth not believe is already judged: 
because he believeth not in the name of the only begotten 
Son of God" (John iii, 17-18). 

This is why the announcing of the Good News in the 
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New Testament is so often surrounded by an atmosphere 
o tragedy, By the apostles' kerygma as by Christ's incarna- 
tion "the light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than the light: for their works were evil" 
(John iii, 19). The Pharisee in his pride will not hear 
(Acts iv, 16; vii, 56); the mocking Greek makes a joke of 
its mysteries (Acts xvii, 18, 32); the dissolute man refuses 
to be converted (Acts xxvi, 28, 30); the public administra- 
tor sees only his own immediate interest (Acts xxiv, 25-6; 
xxvi, 24); the obdurate Jew rejects the universalism of this 
salvation (Acts xxii, 21-2). The kerygma demands that 
its hearers opt for or against Christ, thus involving them- 
selves in God's judgment of salvation or condemnation. 
Those who, consciously and freely, close themselves to 
the kerygma are rejecting the way of salvation (Acts ii, 47) 
and cutting themselves off from eternal life (xiii, 46). We 
can see how missionary preaching engages the true exist- 
ence of all who hear it in the most decisive manner. If 
there are some for whom it in fact becomes the occasion 
of condemnation and loss, it is precisely because they re- 
ject the Gospel it proclaims. It is and remains, of its na- 
ture, the Good News of the salvation of God in Christ for 
sinful men. Like Our Lord himself, the kerygma is "not 
sent into the world to judge the world [condemn it], but 
that the world may be saved by it" (cf. John iii, 17). I have 
shown this earlier on. 18 

If, then, the kerygma is a power of conversion and o 
salvation, it is not so by any irresistible force of logic and 
human psychology, though one must make use of all such 
means for the service of God's word. The missionary has 
a grave duty to present that word well. He must know the 
language, the psychology, the culture of those to whom he 
is bringing the Gospel. The decisive effect of the kerygma, 
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however, does not come from this more or less successful 
human presentation; it comes only from the Word of God 
himself, that creative Word who can create new hearts. 
It comes only from the grace of the Holy Spirit who bears 
witness to Christ along with the apostle, but in the secret 
of men's hearts. "And I, brethren, when I came to you, 
came not in loftiness of speech or of wisdom, declaring 
unto you the testimony of Christ. ... I was with you 
in weakness and in fear and in much trembling; and my 
speech and my preaching was not in the persuasive words 
of human wisdom, but in showing of the Spirit and power; 
that your faith might not stand on the wisdom of men, 
but the power of God" (I Cor. ii, 1-5). 

This does not refer only to the miracles that went with 
St. Paul's preaching. Often in the New Testament, as I 
have noted, the "dynamis" means a special outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit granted to the hearers of Christian preach- 
ing (cf. Rom. i, 16; I Cor. i, 18; II Cor. vi, 7; I Thess. i, 
5; etc.). This point could be developed much more fully 
than I have time to do here. Suffice it to recall the fact, 
explicitly revealed in the New Testament, that the Holy 
Spirit is, conjointly with the apostolic ministry, the agent 
who carries out Christ's work, and that the work proper to 
the Holy Spirit consists precisely in this: on the one hand 
in giving life and supernatural effectiveness to the Church 
as an institution, and on the other in appropriating and 
interiorising for men the gifts of God. 19 Christ expressly 
promised that the Paraclete he would send from his Fa- 
ther's side "would bear witness" with his apostles (cf. 
John xv, 26-7; Luke xxiv, 48-9; Acts i, 8). Acts and the 
epistles show us how the Holy Ghost does in fact achieve 
within men's hearts a work corresponding to that achieved 
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externally by the apostolate, in other words conversion 
and salvation through the preaching and receiving of the 
Gospel. "While Peter was yet speaking these words, the 
Holy Ghost fell on all them that heard the word . . ." 
(Acts x, 44; cf. xi, 20-1; xiii, 48; xvi, 14), And "no man 
can say Jesus is Lord, but by the Holy Ghost' ' (I Cor, xii, 
3; cf. I John iv, 2-3; I Cor. ii, 12-15; Eph. i, 17-18; etc). 
In other words, this inward witness of the Holy Spirit is 
decisive. He alone, finally, makes the kerygma truly exis- 
tential, truly saving. 

This explains also the absolutely indispensable part 
prayer plays for both preachers and hearers. Emitte Spiri- 
tum tuum et creabuntur! The New Testament makes it 
clear that preaching must always be accompanied by 
prayer to the Lord, for only he makes the preacher able 
to say the word exactly adapted to his hearers, and opens 
their hearts to it (cL Acts iv, 29; vi, 4; x, 44; xi, 21; xiv, 
26; xvi, 14; II Cor. xii, 12; Eph. vi, 18-19; Col. iv, 3; 
I Tim. iv, 5; etc.). "And now, Lord . . . grant unto thy 
servants that with all confidence they may speak the word, 
by stretching forth thy hand to cures, and signs, and won- 
ders to be done in the name of thy holy Son Jesus. And 
when they had prayed, the place was moved wherein they 
were assembled; and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and they spoke the word of God with confidence" 
(Acts iv, 29-31). 

"To the Church of the Thessalonians which is in God 
the Father and in the Lord Jesus Christ" (I Thess. i, 1) 
Paul recalls how they "turned to God from idols, to serve 
the living and true God, and to wait for his Son from 
heaven (whom he raised up from the dead), Jesus, who 
hath delivered us from the wrath to come" (I Thess. i, 9- 
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10). The living God, the risen Christ, the coming judg- 
ment, the Church present now, the need for conversion: 
these are the major points in St. Paul's missionary preach- 
ing, as of all the New Testament kerygma. 

We have a greater awareness now than we had In the 
past of the extent to which Christian preaching in the 
New Testament is all of a piece, in its structure and 
language, with the cultural background and the mental 
categories of the Jewish and Hellenistic world in which it 
was given. Obviously we cannot announce the Gospel in 
our own world of today in the fashion of that time. But it 
is equally certain that the main framework we have found 
in the New Testament kerygma is in no sense composed 
of primitive or mythical secondary forms which must be 
stripped from the Gospel to achieve "a higher metaphysic, 
abstract and eternal/* or a pure "divine call to a wholly 
existential engagement." The Bible story of salvation, 
centring upon Easter, directed towards the Parousia, the 
reality of the Church, and the application to life, all be- 
long to the very essence of all Christian preaching, because 
the divine Revelation we have to proclaim actually took 
place in that historical-Biblical setting, is concentrated in 
the paschal mystery of Christ, is moving towards the mani- 
festation of the coming Parousia, is made flesh in our 
world by the Church and sacraments, and by our preach- 
ing now is addressed to all men for their eternal salvation. 

Without doubt, we find in the apostles* kerygma the 
exemplar of missionary preaching properly so called, and 
it is to this that the missionaries of all ages must look for 
reality and renewal. But are we, the missionaries of the 
twentieth century, faithful in carrying on in our language 
and our world that apostolic kerygma? 
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^Mission Sermons 

Since the Eighteenth Century 



"I charge thee, before God and Jesus 
Christ, who shall judge the living and 
the dead, by his coming and his kingdom: 
Preach the word: be instant in season, 
out of season: reprove, entreat, rebuke in 
all patience and doctrine" (II Tim. iv 
1-2). 



DIVINE Revelation in itself is independent of any form of 
civilisation. However, it must be received and lived by 
man in a definite time and place. The same is true of the 
proclaiming of that revelation. It must necessarily take 
place in the language, mentality and civilisation of a given 
country, a given period, and these, in turn, will influence 
the way the message is presented and even the way it is 
conceived. Men of every age and place must be able to say: 
"We have heard them speak in our own tongue the won- 
derful works of God" (Acts ii, 11). 

How has the Christian kerygma been proclaimed in 
Christian countries of recent centuries? It has been so 
principally in special Lenten or Advent sermons, and 
above all in parish missions. In this study I am restricting 

105 
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myself to the mission sermons given in our Catholic coun- 
tries since the seventeenth century. We have all heard 
them discussed with animation. They have been severely 
criticised on all sides. But before we join in the outcry 
against mission sermons, we must try to understand them, 
so I will begin by a brief analysis. Then we can go on to 
compare them with the New Testament kerygma, and 
criticise them postively as well as negatively. 



/. THE MISSION SERMONS OF 
ST. ALPHONSUS AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

We cannot possibly here analyse the preaching of all 
the great missioners of the past few centuries. For practical 
reasons we shall look only at that of St. Alphonsus de 
Ligouri. 1 He is very representative of the missioner of 
modern times. When he came on the scene, parish mis- 
sions, and in particular the sermons given then, had 
already acquired a structure determined by centuries o 
experience and modelled on some fine literary examples. 
Apart from a few negligible variations, evening sermons 
are more or less identical among all the great missioners of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: Vincent de Paul, 
John Eudes, Grignon de Montfort and Pere Mannoir in 
France; Paul Segneri, Paul of the Cross, and Leonard of 
Port Maurice in Italy. 2 St. Alphonsus was forging no new 
weapon, but he wielded the old one with a new skill and 
assurance. 



The situation 

The logical-psychological basis for the evening sermons 
in parish missions is, as we know, to be found in St. 
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Ignatius' Spiritual Exercises. It is probably due to Note 18 
by the saintly author, that when the Jesuits began in the 
early seventeenth century to "give the Exercises" to parish 
congregations, they stuck to the themes of the first week. 
In any case, the wider framework and audience of these 
more popular spiritual exercises led to an adaptation of 
the internal structure and actual presentation in speech 
of the "fundamental truths" suited to the situation: the 
goal of life or salvation, sin, death, judgment, hell, the 
ways of conversion. St. Alphonsus, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, did not have to work out a new missionary preach- 
ing. In the Kingdom of Naples, he found traditions for 
the apostolate already firmly established by the Jesuits, the 
Pii Operarii of the venerable Vincent Caraffa, and various 
missionary associations of seculars. But the pastoral situa- 
tion peculiar to the people in the Neapolitan countryside 
had a considerable influence on the development of that 
preaching. 

St. Alphonsus* mission sermons were addressed to the 
countryfolk of southern Italy: people who believed, but 
who knew nothing and who were largely without any 
ordinary priestly ministry. These southerners were hot- 
blooded and excitable, fired to enthusiasm as easily for 
good as for ill. They loved spectacles, exalted sentiments, 
forceful expressions (cf. the Italian superlatives). They 
were superficial, frivolous, negligent, superstitious, and 
held firmly to the external practices of religion. 3 Mission 
preaching had therefore to aim at shaking this superficial, 
but still believing, people, at making them fear God's 
judgment, reminding them of the essential truths of salva- 
tion, persuading them to change their lives, preparing 
them to receive the sacraments of penance and the Eu- 
charist, and drumming into them a few religious practices 
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to insure that they persevered once the mission was over. 

In practice, this object of the mission took concrete 
form in the mission confession, in other words, in a gen- 
eral confession made in reparation for the sacrilegious 
confessions of the past. This was needed because of the 
lamentable abuses of the time, especially in country par- 
ishes, which St. Alphonsus often mentions. There was on 
the one hand an intolerable absolutism by confessors who 
would set quite unjustified limits on their penitents' free- 
dom of movement (cf. the vows common at the time of 
going to no other confessor, etc.); and on the other, an 
insurmountable fear on the part of many people of mak- 
ing their confession to priests who lived among them and 
their families, and were closely involved in their daily life. 

Many of St. Alphonsus' writings bear witness to this 
deplorable state of affairs in country parishes, as well as 
to the concrete object of missions: 

It must be realised that, in the country especially, where 
there are few confessors, and where they are local people, the 
chief fruit of missions consists in making reparation for a 
great many sacrilegious or invalid confessions, because of the 
great dislike penitents feel of revealing their wretchedness to 
someone they know, whom they see every day (Mission Ex- 
ercises X, 2). 4 

All who have had mission experience know that this ac- 
cursed shame makes a great many souls fall into hell. Since 
the chief fruit of missions is to remedy this evil, it follows 
that in the country they are not merely useful, but absolutely 
necessary; for since there are few confessors there, and they 
are generally relations or friends of their penitents, it is all 
too possible for false shame to make them conceal sins in 
confession (Five Points, 5). 5 

This great evil of bad confessions is particularly common 
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in small places, where there are few confessors; as they are 
relations or friends of the penitents, or at least live there and 
see them every day, the faithful conceal their sins and spend 
their lives in sacrilege, rather than reveal to them their 
shameful weaknesses . . . (Letter on the usefulness of mis- 
sions). 6 

Therefore, since the greatest usefulness of missions con- 
sists perhaps indeed consists without doubt in reparation 
for sacrilegious confessions, this point must be stressed in 
every instruction, by showing how great is the wickedness of 
sacrilege, and how many souls are lost through their weak- 
ness in concealing their sins in confession. . . . That is why 
one must always stress this point (concluding the Instructions 
with a terrible example of men damned by their sacrilegious 
confessions . . .). This may not always be very artistic, since 
the example will not always suit the instruction; but it ful- 
fils the object of missions, which are mainly given in order 
to remedy sacrilegious confessions (Mission Exercises, VI, 1). T 

We are told the same thing by St. Vincent de Paul, St. 
John Eudes and St. Leonard of Port Maurice. For St. John 
Eudes, as for St. Alphonsus and the other great missioners 
of the time, "if preaching is the soul of the mission, the 
general confession is its heart/' 8 

The parish mission of today is thus in practice a tre- 
mendous framework for the sacrament of penance, with 
the preparation beforehand and the resolutions that fol- 
low from it. All activity of the mission is organised in 
relation to the general confession: the subjects for sermons 
and their arrangement, catechism and instructions, and 
length and extent of the mission. The mission sermons, 
or evening sermons, in particular are determined by this 
point of reference. They are considered "the most im- 
portant exercise of the mission." 



TO PREACH THE GOSPEL 



The themes 

The themes of these evening sermons concern the mo- 
tives, obstacles and means to conversion. St. Alphonsus 
lists the following: 

In the Mission Exercises: mortal sin sacrilegious con- 
fessiondeaththe judgment hell (these must never 

be omitted) Our Lady prayer perseverance and var- 
ious other themes to choose among. 9 

In the Index of mission sermons: salvation or the 
mercy of God mortal sin bad habits the sinner's il- 
lusions sacrilegious confessions the sinner's death the 
particular judgment the pains of hell Our Lady hope 
of sinners the unhappiness of falling again into sin, or 
the occasions of sin the effectiveness and necessity of 
prayer or other similar themes. 10 

In the Constitution for missions: penance, salvation 
delaying conversion mortal sin death the judgment 
hell eternity prayer Our Lady and as the central 
point, as always, sacrilegious confessions. 11 

It is clear that these sermons were all aimed to dispose 
their hearers towards a good general confession, and en- 
sure that it would issue in a serious conversion of their 
way of life. The act of contrition, made with confession 
in mind, with which these sermons must almays terminate 
and "which is the most important part of them" 12 clearly 
indicates their relationship with the sacrament of penance. 



The type of sermon given 

The nature of these sermons is determined to the last 
detail by St. Alphonsus (Mission Exercises, VII) and his 
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great predecessors. They must move and stir the listener, 
wrest him from sin, make him decide upon a general con- 
fession, and lead him to form practical resolutions. As a 
whole they could be characterised as supernatural, emo- 
tional and practical. They presuppose the faith which they 
are aiming to re-awaken and stir into activity. 

The element of shock is essential to this mission preach- 
ing. For it seeks by forcibly declaring the terrible truths 
of man's nothingness, God's justice, and the wretchedness 
of sin, to awaken sinners sleeping in their vices, caught up 
in this world and its ephemeralities, and forgetful of the 
realities of eternity. 

Missionary preaching involves . . . bringing together those 
eternal truths most effective in touching hearts, such as the 
importance of salvation, the wickedness of sin, death, judg- 
ment, hell, eternity: when these great truths are thus set 
forth together, it is more extraordinary for a sinner to resist, 
however hardened he is, than to be converted (Letter on the 
usefulness of missions). 13 

These eternal verities are those that make the deepest im- 
pression upon hearts, and determine them to live well (Letter 
on preaching method). 14 

The positive element is there as well: in God's love 
calling to man, and man's love responding to God's grace 
in Jesus Christ. It even seems as though, in this, St. Al- 
phonsus differs from many of the missioners of the time 
who "generally, in missions, speak only ... of subjects 
chosen to inspire fear/' 15 

One must realise that conversions achieved simply through 
fear of God's punishments are short-lived. . . . The mis- 
sioner must therefore try above all in every sermon to leave 
his hearers afire with love. . . . To succeed in this, the most 
important thing is to show them the love Jesus Christ had for 
us in his life, and especially in his passion (Five points, I). 16 
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Hence St. Alphonsus' stress on constantly recalling 
God's love for us in Christ our Redeemer, and on con- 
secrating the final days of the mission to the exercise of 
the vita devota, which consists chiefly in meditating upon 
Christ's passion. 17 

But the sinner's conversion and love of God must be 
something practical, must take flesh, so to say, in definite 
concrete actions: 

What our hearers must do if our words are to be of any use 
to them ... is above all to resolve to change their lives and 
give themselves to God. . . . What is most important and 
valuable for people in missions, is to teach them something 
practical what means they must adopt to overcome vice and 
to persevere in virtue. . . . These means (= morality) the 
preacher must repeat and recommend over and over again 
during the course of his sermons . . . (Mission Exercises, VII, 
2). 18 

We know how faithful St. Alphonsus himself was to 
these principles. In his Sermoni compendiati, of 1771, he 
gives us forty-three "abridged sermons for all the Sundays 
of the year." But they are for the most part mission ser- 
mons, and sufficiently detailed to tell us a good deal of the 
author's character and his manner of preaching. 19 Com- 
petent critics hold these sermons to be models of their 
kind. Their three dominant characteristics are their su- 
pernatural content, their simplicity of style, and their 
practical bearing. Cardinal Newman, in his Apologia pro 
vita suet, notes the considerable effect this collection of ser- 
mons had on him when he read them, in spite of all his 
previous prejudice against the author. 

However, if one is to judge these sermons properly, they 
must be seen in the framework of the whole Alphonsan 
mission, with its extremely southern penitential exercises 
and pious practices, with its many catechisms for children 
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and adults, its conferences for people in different walks of 
life, its specialised retreats for the clergy and religious of 
each area, and above all with its tremendously intense 
atmosphere of prayer. Our study has had to be limited to 
the evening sermons. 



After St. Alphonsus 

Since the eighteenth century, the type of sermons given 
in the evening in parish missions has scarcely changed at 
all. When, in the nineteenth century, French- and 
German-speaking countries saw a great missionary revival, 
the traditional themes were supplemented by subjects 
answering to the preoccupations of the time. To counter 
attacks on faith there were added apologetical sermons 
(on the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, the 
need for religion, the divinity of Christ, the divine nature 
of confession, of the Church, and so on). To react against 
the spread of secularism, there were special sermons on 
the major duties of Christians (the holiness of Sunday, 
Christian education and family, the Catholic press, social 
duties, and so on). And, finally, the new spiritual currents 
in the Church resulted in certain mysteries being treated 
as well (sanctifying grace, the Mystical Body, baptism, 
charity, the Mass, and so on). Each of these themes re- 
quired a detailed analysis which, one feels, would show 
how well the parish mission "took flesh" in the concrete 
historical situation. And in the giving of these sermons 
missioners achieved some remarkable developments and 
adaptations which it would be unjust to ignore. 

But the main stream, the general direction, and the pe- 
culiar form of mission sermons remained the same until 
very recently, right up till the second world war. One need 
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only compare the "Directions for missions" and ''Plans 
of preaching' 5 in use for a hundred years, not merely among 
the various provinces of one missionary order, but even 
among the different orders dedicated to this apostolate. 20 
Here are a few examples of such schemes, from widely 
varying times and places: 

The mission at Bellegarde (Fribourg, Switzerland) 
preached by the Redemptorists in 1828 included as its 
evening sermons: Salvation the death of the sinner- 
hell impurity Christ's passion sacrilegious confession 
heaven prayer perseverance. During High Mass in 
the morning, and every afternoon of the nine days, there 
were instructions on the commandments of God and the 
Church, and the chief means of salvation. (Cf. Die Re- 
demptoristen, by G. Brandhuber, Bamberg, 1932, p. 122.) 

In the mission at Wittem (Holland) in 1833, the follow- 
ing were the major sermons preached: Salvation con- 
fession putting off conversion death the passion of 
Christ the judgment the advantages of confession the 
mercy of God contrition the small number who are 
saved Our Lady penance perseverance. At High Mass 
in the morning: mortal sin telling the truth in confes- 
sion the death of the sinner the particular judg- 
ment communion hell the Mass scandal impurity 
heaven. (Op. tit., p. 123.) 

The Direktorium fur die Missionsvortrage , published 
by Pustet in Ratisbon (Germany), in 1885, p. 95, gives as 
the usual themes for evening sermons: salvation sacrile- 
gious confession mortal sin death judgment hell 
Our Lady the cross the Eucharist perseverance. And 
chief among the morning instructions were: a general con- 
fession and what constitutes it the different command- 
ments prayer the rosary the Church heaven. 
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The Theorie du missionnaire , by Pere F. Bouchage, 
Beauchesne, Paris (France), 1912, which gives a very fair 
idea of the Redemptorist tradition in France, gives as the 
usual sermons for a three-week mission: the greatness of 
man God salvation sin death the mercy of God 
the priest and the sinner the judgment hell the love 
of Christ chastity marriage and parenthood confes- 
sion prayer Our Lady Sunday the Eucharist put- 
ting off conversion heaven perseverance. (Op. cit., I, 
p. 127. See vol. II for the development of these sermons.) 

The mission at Altendorf (Switzerland) preached in 
1947 had as themes for its evening sermons: religion sal- 
vation sin death hell impurity education charity 
Our Lady prayer the sacraments perseverance. In 
the morning: conversion contrition telling one's sins 
the general confession sins of speech the seventh com- 
mandment Sunday temptations the sanctification of 
daily life suffering the Mass the Sacred Heart pray- 
ing well the Church. 

In the mission at St. Andre, Reims (France), in 1948, 
the mission sermons included the following themes: God 
Christ grace sin death charity work confession 
impurity hell the priesthood prayer suffering 
Sunday education the Church Our Lady. The morn- 
ing sermons were chiefly concerned with charity, the apos- 
tolate, the Mass, and various means to sanctification. 

In the mission of St. Mihiel (France), in 1949, the eve- 
ning sermons included: Christ our Head immortality 
sin suffering charity death baptism the family 
purity confession work hell Our Lady the Eucha- 
rist the passion of Christ the cloister. In the morning 
the subjects were the chief means of sanctification. 

In the mission at La Rose, Marseilles (France), in 1952, 
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in the evening they preached on: happiness the meaning 
iif e conscience death the world to come sin- 
marriage education prayer occasions of sin charity 
hell Our Lady confession. The morning instructions 
dealt with Christian virtues, making a good confession, 
frequent communion, and so on. 

If one studies them systematically, all these outlines will 
be found to include: 

1. Introductory sermons on man's destiny, the happi- 
ness of being a Christian, the religious problem, etc. 

2. Apologetical sermons on the existence of God, need 
for religion, immortality of the soul, man's conscience, 
the divinity of Christ and the Church, etc. 

3. Sermons on the eternal verities eternity, salvation, 
death, judgment, hell, etc. 

4. Sermons on morality: mortal sin, occasions of sin, 
the commandments, purity and impurity, justice and 
charity, marriage, education, etc. 

5. Sermons of reassurance: God's mercy, Christ's pas- 
sion, prayer, Our Lady, etc. 

6. Sermons on the situation: the priesthood, the aposto- 
late, social duties, Christian work, etc. 

All this, as well as the way missions are actually preached 
in our time, makes it clear that there is a real tradition 
concerning mission sermons. That tradition, developed 
through the reflexion and experience of the great seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century missioners, was well adapted 
to the pastoral situation of the Christian parishes of that 
time. Today, as for St. Alphonsus, traditional mission 
preaching is directed to conversion in the strictest sense 
of a revival and consolidation of religious practice, and 
especially to the general confession. These sermons are of 
the nature of religious "revivalism," bringing the Chris- 
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tian face to face with his sin and God's judgment, in order 
to stir him to return to the religious practice he has more 
or less abandoned. They remain centred on man's religious 
duties, resolutions to reform, moral obligation: Save your 
soul! Keep the commandments! Avoid the occasions of 
sin! Receive the sacraments! Otherwise you will be lost 
for eternity! As in St. Alphonsus' day, these sermons pre- 
suppose people who have faith, and their aim is to re- 
awaken it and make them live up to it. It cannot be denied 
that this mission preaching shows a remarkable psychology 
of the masses, a strategy for conversion that has proved its 
effectiveness, and a most praiseworthy apostolic zeal. 

It would seem that in more or less isolated parishes 
where the Christian traditions are still firm, the ecclesial 
forms still alive, and social conformism still a powerful 
motive, such mission preaching could still produce a re- 
markable renewal of religious practice. The only question 
is whether there are many such parishes left nowadays. 



II. MISSION SERMONS AND THE KERYGMA 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

If we now come to compare modern mission preaching 
with the kerygma of the New Testament we find that 
though it has a definite continuity with it, it also shows a 
considerable impoverishment beside it. 



A definite continuity 

Despite differences of language, mentality, and above 
all of perspective (which I shall be speaking of later), there 
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is a profound inward continuity between the sermons of 
parish missions and the kerygma of the apostles. Like their 
inspired forerunners, the missioners from the first have 
their eyes fixed on eternity, and proclaim the major mys- 
teries of Revelation: man's vocation by God; eternal sal- 
vation; Christ's passion; the evil of sin; the coming judg- 
ment; the decisive role of our life in this world; the need 
to be converted in order to attain eternal happiness. . . . 
what we may call salvific existentialism, which characterises 
the New Testament kerygma, is deeply imprinted on these 
sermons. When we hear or read them, we can hardly help 
recalling the account in Acts: "Now when they had heard 
these things, they had compunction in their heart, and 
said to Peter, and to the rest of the apostles: What shall 
we do, men and brethren? But Peter said to them, Do 
penance, . . . And with very many other words did he 
testify and exhort them, saying: Save yourselves from this 
perverse generation" (Acts ii, 37-40). 

Basically, the mission preaching of the past few centu- 
ries applies the theological-psychological elements of con- 
version as specified in the Council of Trent: 

[Adult sinners] prepare themselves for justification when, 
aroused and supported by divine grace, they receive actively 
within them, faith in the Message. In this free movement 
towards God, 

I. They first of all give credence, by affirming it as true, to 
all that is contained in God's manifestations and promises, 
and above all to that certainty that God by his grace justifies 
the wicked, in virtue of the salvation that is in Christ Jesus 
(Rom. iii, 24), 

II. Seeing their sinful state in this light, they pass from 
the fear of God's justice, which was so helpful in stirring 
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them, to the conversion that makes them consider the God of 
mercy. 

III. It is then hope that lifts them up, trusting wholly in 
the benevolence that God must have towards them because 
of Christ. 

IV. This confidence sparks off a love for that God who is 
the source of all holiness, and therefore a hatred of sin. 

V. It is this detestation of sin which is expressed in the 
penance which must be done before baptism, according to 
Acts ii, 38. 

All these acts, in fact, culminate in the wish to receive 
baptism, to begin a new existence, and to live in conformity 
with the will of God (Council of Trent, Session 6, January 
13, 1547, Decree on Justification, chap, vi, Denzinger, p. 798). 

This outline describes the first conversion of adults 
preparing for baptism. But by the very nature of things, 
it applies equally to the second conversion of believers 
who have fallen into mortal sin. By the progressive stages 
mentioned here, mission preaching aims at leading sinners 
to a genuine conversion: (a) it makes man return to him- 
self to recognise his sinfulness (with sermons on penance, 
salvation and sin; cf. II); (b) it rouses in his soul a salutary 
fear of God's justice (with sermons on death, the judg- 
ment, hell; cf. II); (c) it awakens in his heart a justifiable 
hope (with sermons on God's mercy and Christ's passion; 
cf. Ill); (d) and finally it tries to rekindle the love of God 
and the Christian life (with sermons on God's love, Chris- 
tian duties, means to perseverance; cf. IV and V). How- 
ever, one cannot help noting that in these sermons, the 
first and fundamental step of faith in God our Saviour in 
Christ Jesus (cf. I: "credentes . . . redemptionem quae est 
in Christo Jesu"} is always taken for granted and therefore 
either omitted altogether or mentioned only in passing. 
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This, as we shall see, results in a fairly important change 
of perspective. It remains, however, that all these elements 
listed by the Council of Trent do in fact belong to the 
mystery of Christian conversion. They must therefore be 
found to some extent in all genuine mission preaching. 



A considerable impoverishment 

Coming to them from the New Testament, what one 
finds striking about these sermons is that they lack the 
Biblical-historical structure, the centring upon Christ's 
Pasch, the orientation towards the Parousia, and the rich- 
ness of mystery, that mark the apostles' kerygma. 

This impoverishment of Christian preaching over the 
past few centuries has various causes. While I will try to 
indicate the chief of them, I realise that these brief notes 
must of necessity remain incomplete and oversimplified. 

We find the first explanation of this in the individual- 
istic humanism of modern times. For the modern world, 
beginning with the end of the Middle Ages and, more 
important, the Renaissance, is characterised by "the dis- 
covery of the subject" of man, his immense potentialities, 
the indispensable role he plays, and his personal respon- 
sibility. This atmosphere has brought about a re-evaluation 
of man's relationship with God. We have a greater rec- 
ognition of the infinite value of every soul, the importance 
of every individual's fate, the Christian's inescapable duty 
to answer God's call. We affirm more forcefully, and rightly 
so, the decisive part man must himself play in the achieve- 
ment of his salvation* But there has been a neglect of the 
primacy of the gift of God in Christ, the function of the 
ecclesial community, and the perspective of universal es- 
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chatology. That famous little book The Imitation of 
Christ is a very good illustration of this more or less 
dogma-free spirituality that starts with man. The conscious 
humanism of the Renaissance added further weight to the 
value set upon man's positive contribution, and the moral 
efforts of the believer in the work of his salvation and 
sanctification. In this connection one has only to recall 
St. Ignatius' military temperament and the heading of his 
Spiritual Exercises ("Spiritual manoeuvres whose purpose is 
that man may conquer himself and put his life in order 
by ceasing to choose anything that his disordered affections 
demand"). 

There is a further cause to be found in the reaction 
against Protestantism. The sixteenth-century innovators 
exalted the saving action of God in Christ to exclude 
everything else, and for various reasons misconstrued or 
even denied the moral effort required of man in working 
out his salvation ("sola gratia, sola fides"}. The Council 
of Trent (S. 6, De justificatione c. 6-16) stepped in to 
declare that "dead faith" was not enough, and to affirm 
our obligation to keep the commandments, and the need 
and fruitfulness of good works. Strong in their knowledge 
of the Council's teachings, and reacting against the exag- 
gerations of the Reformers, Catholic priests and spiritual 
writers stressed almost exclusively those points denied by 
their adversaries and confirmed by the magisterium: the 
need and value of man's own efforts to save himself to 
such a point that they often forgot to mention the pre- 
venient saving action of God which complements them 
and comes first. It was easy enough to do this since faith 
in Christ was taken for granted in the audience, and 
pastoral effort was aimed chiefly at improving the actual 
practice of religious and moral life. The same tendency 
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also entered into the worship of the saints, which was also 
very much stressed as against the Reformers' denials. Per- 
sonal effort and practice of the virtues was what was high- 
lighted. And, finally, the high-flown piety of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, which laid such emphasis 
on actively working for sanctity and on methods of spirit- 
ual direction, contributed in its turn to placing man his 
individual soul, his eternal salvation, his personal efforts 
in the foreground of modern pastoral studies. 

But the major cause of the impoverishment of mission 
preaching was undoubtedly the decadence of modern 
theology. I will be considering here only one aspect of 
this, its inner dislocation, which has had a particularly 
disastrous effect upon our teaching and preaching. In ap- 
plying Aristotle's idea of science to theology, the scholastic 
is seeking to specify the nature, the properties and the 
modalities of all revealed realities, and to provide clearly 
defined abstract concepts for them, penetrating rational 
analysis, well-organised classifications, and so on. This sys- 
tematic penetration of theological knowledge is, in itself, a 
tremendous advance. But whereas St. Thomas and the 
great scholastics still recognised most clearly the inner unity 
of divine revelation, and the historical framework of the 
economy of salvation, the theologians of the late Middle 
Ages, and still more of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, wandered further and further into what has been 
called "theological atomisation and physicism" (Pfere 
Congar). Not only were the various branches of theology, 
exegesis, dogma, morals, spirituality, treated in more and 
more isolated studies, but even within the area of dogma 
itself there was a fantastic multiplication of individual 
theses whose true interdependence was completely missed. 
The different mysteries and their special aspects are set 
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out as so many "things" to be considered one after another. 
Their inward relationship and the part each plays in the 
economy of salvation are masked in a search for philo- 
sophical definitions and rational proofs. In their wish to 
specify the exact nature and characteristics of all these 
"revealed things," theologians almost wholly neglect the 
necessary connection they all have with their centre and 
their goal, that is to say the paschal mystery of Christ, the 
germ of the mystery of the Parousia. 

One need only glance through the discussions on so- 
teriology, ecclesiology, and eschatology set forth in the in- 
numerable seventeenth- and eighteenth-century manuals to 
see to what point the history of salvation, the fact of Easter 
as central, the orientation towards the Parousia and es- 
chatology in general are lacking in this theology. 21 It is 
hardly surprising that the catechisms and preaching that 
came out of this impoverished theology were distressingly 
anaemic in their turn. In the eighteenth century especially, 
catechisms were miniature manuals of theology, and ser- 
mons watered-down theological theses delivered often in 
that "elevated and florid style" so steadily castigated by 
St. Alphonsus (cf. his Letter on the method of preaching). 

These tendencies were further accentuated by the spirit 
of Cartesianism and naturalism which became widespread 
in all the countries of Europe as a result of Alembert and 
Diderot's Encyclopedia and similar works. We know that 
in the "Age of Enlightenment" the Church suffered not 
only from violent attacks by the philosophers and a pro- 
tection from the state that involved becoming subject to 
it, but even more from a disastrous infiltration of rational- 
ism into theological teaching and pastoral practice. De- 
tailed analyses have shown how much the mentality of the 
Enlightenment affected preaching, catechisms, the liturgy, 
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Christian life and religious activities. It cannot be denied 
that this spirit did have some happy results; but as a whole, 
the result was a considerable weakening, and in partic- 
ular a definite anthropocentrism whose traces have re- 
mained to bedevil modern pastoral theology. Thus in all 
religious instruction, and above all in the many catechisms 
in use up to the beginning of this century, it is man's 
duties on which the whole exposition is based; moral 
theology predominates over dogma (what one must believe 

what one must do the means towards doing one's duty), 

the method of logical deduction replaces the history of 
salvation; the mystery of Christ's Passover and the Parousia 
is hardly mentioned; stress is laid far more on human acts 
and methods than on God's saving action. 22 

To all these factors may be added the lamentable ig- 
norance of both clergy and people in the countryside, and 
the fact that the whole effort in every mission was con- 
centrated upon the general confession. Taken all together, 
these are the major causes for the great impoverishment of 
the traditional mission preaching. 



Anthropocentric morality 

All these influences contributed to the creation of the 
moralism, individualism and psychologism with which all 
popular preaching in the past few centuries has been 
marked. 

In practice, man is the centre of that preaching. It 
begins with him in order to establish the need for religion, 
his eternal destiny, his relationship with God, Christ and 
the Church. Sermons on the last ends deal only with man 
as an individual, and because of this, are reduced to ter- 
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rifying warnings. The foreground of this mission preaching 
does not show God's prevenient action to save us in Christ, 
but man's moral efforts and obligations. First and foremost 
it is an account of what man must do and avoid doing i 
he is to find his judge merciful and win eternal salvation. 
Christ's redemption is, in practice, presented as an exterior 
reason for this obligation, and grace and the sacraments 
are the "supernatural means" whereby man fulfils his 
duty. In this perspective Christianity is seen primarily as 
a doctrine a system of ideas, of eternal truths; and a 
morality a catalogue of all kinds of prescriptions; an in- 
dividual affair concerned only with the believer 's own 
soul and personal salvation. Religion becomes primarily 
an obligation, a duty, a burden. "What must we do to 
gain heaven?" or, more precisely, "to escape hell"! For 
hell is preached far more often and forcefully than heaven 
(almost all mission schemes include a sermon on hell, but 
very few have one on heaven). 

Similarly, immediate religious practice is aimed at far 
more than the formation of an understood and firm faith. 
The faith is taken for granted; it is assumed that the world 
is Christian and the faithful mature. The sermons are es- 
sentially aiming at being practical, at moving their hearers 
to go to confession at once, and take up certain practices 

immediately The question that keeps recurring, which 

determines the content and method of these sermons, is 
always: "What will work? What will stir and convert peo- 
ple, but visibly and humanly?" As though it were man 
who is the decisive criterion of Christian preaching. 

More particularly, as compared with the apostolic 
kerygma, the traditional sermons fail in the following 
ways: 

They leave out the history of salvation. Revelation is 
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preached, but in too abstract a way, as a system of truths 
and metaphysical doctrines not first and foremost as the 
great event, the wonderful history of God's saving in- 
tervention in history through Christ. Preachers seem^ to 
have forgotten, if they have ever known it, that the living 
God of Revelation is the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has re- 
vealed himself precisely through his action in history, by 
saving sinful mankind with a totally free and merciful 
love. Thus the Gospel, the joyful proclamation of the 
wonders of God, becomes far poorer. 

They do not see things in the light of the Parousia. 
There are sermons on the last things, on death, judgment 
and hell and what sermons they are! But they remain 
one-sided, reduced always to the fate of the individual 
man, always from a human and sentimental point of view, 
not as the mysteries of salvation, as man's personal and 
partial anticipation of the Lord's Parousia, which is what 
gives death, judgment and hell their tragic and final 
stature. One must not forget that the life and expectations 
of the Christian concern not only the soul and the in- 
dividual, but the body, the Church and the whole uni- 
verse, in the glory of the coming resurrection. Thus Chris- 
tian hope becomes far poorer. 

They fail in Christocentrism. They preach Christ and 
his redemption, and there is no lack of love and generosity. 
But it is always in a human and episodic manner: the child 
in the crib, the crucified Christ on Calvary, the divine 
Host in the tabernacle (each with its corresponding devo- 
tion, spread particularly by missions. And these were a 
great blessing after the torments of Jansenism and rational- 
ism!). But the victorious Lord of the resurrection, and the 
King who will return in glory is hardly mentioned (ex- 
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cept in passing as part of the last judgment, and then in 
a wholly moralising context). The mystery of Christ is no 
longer seen and proclaimed as the central fact of the whole 
economy of salvation, as the living synthesis of all of Chris- 
tian faith and life and hope. Thus the fundamental truths 
of salvation, death, sin, hell, and the duties of the Chris- 
tian are preached about, but with no mention of their 
essential relationship with the central mystery of Christ. 
Yet it is Christ who constitutes the living foundation of 
Christian life and the determining element in our last 
ends. Faith in the mystery of Christ is thus far poorer. 

Above all, they miss the paschal mystery. They preach 
the passion and death of the Lord, and do it with the most 
grateful emotion. But they do not know what to do with 
his resurrection and ascension. In the past two centuries, 
preaching on the resurrection has generally been limited 
to making it a historical and apologetic proof of Christ's 
divinity, to an eschatological indication that men will rise 
in the future (where that resurrection is not reduced to 
merely the immortality of the soul), and to a moral ex- 
hortation to sinners to rise up from their sins as Christ 
rose up from the tomb. 23 The redemptive significance of 
the victory of Easter, as the liturgy so magnificently ex- 
presses it by linking the baptism of the faithful in the 
same celebration as the resurrection of Christ, the paschal 
Gospel of our redemption already realised in the risen 
Christ, that central theme of the apostles' kerygma, seems 
completely absent from modern mission preaching. 
(Though it is true that this mystery is implicitly affirmed 
in the sermons on the passion and on salvation.) 

The failure to realise the redemptive function of Easter 
explains how, even in our days, people can preach on sal- 
vation or the redemption without mentioning Christ's 
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resurrection; the Christian Sunday is preached with no 
explicit reference to Easter Sunday; missions are preached 
in Paschaltide with no explicit proclamation of the mys- 
tery of the Pasch; in recent years, the celebration of the 
Easter vigil has sometimes been omitted in order not to 
interfere with the schedule of the mission! But how can 
missioners realise the decisive importance of Christ's res- 
urrection if the theologians have not taught them? Even 
today, it must be acknowledged, there are universities and 
seminaries that cover the whole cycle of their theological 
studies without really teaching the meaning of Christ's 
Passover and ours. 

On the whole, I should say that modern mission preach- 
ing continues to hand on the true elements of the Christian 
message, but in a perspective very different from, and far 
poorer than, that of the New Testament. Its cardinal point, 
its central vision, is far too much man and what he does, 
not primarily and simultaneously God's action to save us 
in Christ. Hence this misplaced stress, this warping of the 
perspective, that we find in mission preaching as a whole 
and in every individual sermon, making them, in com- 
parison with the revelation of the New Testament, seem 
so much less Christian, less faithful to the Gospel Un- 
fortunately this tradition has been carried on in a more 
or less unbroken line up to our own time, so that mission 
sermons have been largely responsible for maintaining 
and spreading the far too common error that Christianity 
consists chiefly in certain moral obligations, certain reli- 
gious practices, certain church observances in other 
words, in man's activities. Christianity is seen primarily 
as a duty mapped out by the commandments, a yoke laid 
upon us under pain of eternal damnation. This explains 
the unfortunate impression which traditional mission 
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preaching makes upon so many really well-intentioned 
people, upon splendid Christians of our time, especially 
the most active members of Catholic Action, and indeed 
even upon the young missioners involved in this work: "Is 
this really the Gospel, the Good News of Christ's redemp- 
tion?" 

There are many instances one could quote. Ten years or 
so ago, a young priest (member of a mission institute) took 
part in a city mission which was certainly well-preached. 
He had later to make this admission: "After the evening 
sermons I did my New Testament reading, and could not 
help feeling what a difference there was between it and 
what we do!" 

During one large city mission, some years ago, a priest, 
professor in a Catholic institute, reflected: "Either the 
Bible and liturgy need to be completely reformed, or else 
these sermons are not really Christian/' 

A writer in one of our major Catholic reviews, well 
known for his well-founded information and balanced 
judgment, described traditional sermons as "a preaching 
too exclusively given to morals, somewhat too rational- 
ising, seeking to demonstrate the faith and refute those 
who attack it, a preaching that makes salvation too ex- 
clusively an individual matter." 



The preaching of a period 

Let me make it clear: I am not saying that the preach- 
ing in parish missions during the past centuries has not 
been supernatural and Christian. In its own way it has, 
above all in intention and in the fruits of salvation which 
we know to have resulted from it. Those missionaries, 
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some o whom were such great saints, preached Christ 
crucified, worked for the conversion of mankind, sought 
by every means in their power to bring about good gen- 
eral confessions, exhorted the faithful to prayer and per- 
severance. In their time and in their fashion they did "the 
work of an evangelist" (II Tim. iv, 5). Yet it cannot be 
denied that, compared with the New Testament, their 
mission sermons "were poorer in supernatural content" 
(V. Schurr), 24 and that certain structural elements in the 
Christian message were neglected in them, particularly 
the dimensions of history, the Resurrection, the Parousia 
and the Church. 

To say this is not a condemnation of our great predeces- 
sors. They had to work within the historic, cultural and 
sociological framework of their time. They proclaimed 
the Christian message in their own way, in their own 
world, which was a legitimate, and indeed necessary, thing 
to do. Other situations will require the stressing of other 
aspects of that same revealed mystery as the Holy Spirit will 
guide us to see them. The best missionaries are of necessity 
men of their place and time, as we are of ours. The mis- 
sioners of the past few centuries lived and preached in the 
Church of their time. It is up to us to live and preach in 
the Church of the twentieth century. 
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IV 



"We Art Jo Renew 
^Mission Preaching 

"He hath sent me to preach the gospel 
to the poor" (Luke Iv, 18). 



THE mission sermons of the past two centuries were one 
form of Christian missionary preaching. It was a form that 
was good in its day. But since then times, men and the 
Church have all changed. We must seek a form adapted to 
the Church and the world of today. Indeed it has for some 
time been imperative to try to achieve this renewal of 
Christian preaching. More than a century ago, St. Clement 
Maria Hofbauer declared: ''The Gospel must be preached 
in our time in a completely new way/' 1 Of recent years 
this problem has been brought to the forefront of our 
pastoral preoccupations by animated discussion and a con- 
siderable volume of writing. 2 Though the subject is too 
large for a really full discussion here, I will try to give an 
outline of the new direction which missionary preaching 
seems to need to take today. This renewal must be effected, 
I believe, first because of the pastoral situation, second, be- 
cause of our time, and third, because of the Church's re- 
turn to her own sources. 

133 
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/. OUR MISSION PREACHING AND 
THE PASTORAL SITUATION 

Up to what point does the missionary terminology apply 
to countries in which the religious structures are already 
established and flourishing? It is an open question. But it 
is quite certain that, even in Europe, the Church faces 
missionary problems today that were unknown before. 



The phenomenon of 
de-Chris tianisation 

This is a sociological phenomenon whose historical 
causes are many and complex and impossible to analyse 
here. We will be content to recall a few of the major 
features of the situation now. 

It is a fact that in many places the Gospel is not being 
preached, and that millions of men today no longer know, 
or have not yet really heard, or cannot in present cir- 
cumstances hear, the message of Christ proclaimed by the 
Church. It is hard to identify these ' 'areas of de-Chris tian- 
isation" geographically. The researches of religious soci- 
ology have proved the existence of "pagan lands" even 
among the places and people who are traditionally the 
most Christian. 

It is a fact that among the still-vast numbers of bap- 
tised Christians there are many who act more from con- 
formity with family and society than from personal con- 
viction. Research has shown how poor and frail is the 
Christian substance of such "practising Catholics." Their 
religion consists mainly in performing certain outward 
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rites, when these have not been completely abandoned, and 
perhaps in a fear of death and of hell. What these Chris- 
tians-by-tradition lack above all is an understanding faith, 
a sense of God, of sin and of redemption, a sense of the 
Church and of charity. Religion neither interests nor dis- 
turbs them: it bores them. The great curse of the indif- 
ferent Christians of today is not (as it was in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries) the neglect of religious 
practice or even great viciousness, but a feebleness or a 
total lack of faith. 

In the world of today, what we may call the catechu- 
menate of society has either totally disappeared or become 
quite ineffective in practice. For centuries the baptism of 
infants has been the rule. One becomes a Christian before 
having been prepared for Christian faith and Christian 
life, because the Church places her trust in the family and 
in the Christian community. It is through the family and 
the community that the organic connection between the 
child's baptism and his faith in the Church is made. It is 
also, in practice, the family and the community that form, 
teach and protect the faith of the young Christian. In a 
world whose structures and traditions are Christian, the 
family, parish and social circle do in fact constitute a real 
and effective social catechumenate. All the Church's or- 
dinary pastoral theology, worked out since the Middle 
Ages in our Christian countries, takes for granted this 
social catechumenate, together with the faith of the bap- 
tised which it forms and protects. It is the "pastoral the- 
ology of the sheepfold," and it only suits men who already 
believe in a Christian world. 

But in our twentieth-century world, this social catechu- 
menate no longer exists, or if it does, is not enough. The 
modern family is seldom a place where faith is formed and 
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protected. Parents, even Christian parents, are too often 
dominated by material considerations, and see religion 
only as a source of peace and order. And sooner or later, 
the child must leave the family circle and enter a pagan 
world which is all the more dangerous because he has not 
been prepared for it. The traditional structure of the 
parish is no longer adapted to the new dimensions of the 
world of today. Often, indeed, our Churches, our com- 
munities, our parish meetings and services, far from being 
schools of faith, charity and true prayer, are actually ob- 
stacles to any encounter with God and Christ. The human 
community lives nowadays in an almost total state of social 
irreligion. Our cities, business, leisure, art, science, pro- 
fessions, social, economic and political institutions, the 
individual and collective conditions of modern life, are 
no longer or are not yet Christian in form. In this 
(still, or once more) paganised world it is becoming ex- 
tremely difficult for the common man to live his Chris- 
tian faith. The Christian today is surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of atheism and materialism in which the only 
goals are money, pleasure and power. The faith of bap- 
tism cannot but be smothered by this atmosphere, unless 
it has been acquired and rooted in the moral and experi- 
ential life of the baptised by a genuinely personal and 
understanding conversion to Christ living in his Church. 
Any merely traditional Christianity is condemned to die 
in the world of today, for the situation demands a more 
understanding, more personal and more engaged faith 
from the ordinary Christian than he ever needed in the 
past. 

Whether we like it or not, "the pastoral theology of the 
sheepfold," still in use in our Christian countries, is there- 
fore linked with a situation that no longer exists. The 
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Church can no longer take it for granted that faith will 
be formed and protected. She finds herself nowadays in 
a truly missionary situation in which she must lead and 
shape to the Christian faith both those who do not yet, or 
who no longer, possess it, and the baptised who have re- 
ceived the sacrament of faith, but have yet to ratify it 
intelligently and personally in their lives. 3 

This pastoral situation, something quite new in our 
part of the world, calls for an appropriate adaptation of all 
our pastoral institutions from the teaching of catechism 
to the celebration of the liturgy (which do not come 
within the scope of this book), and above all, a forceful 
evangelisation. 



The prime importance of 
evangelisation 

It must be admitted that people nowadays think very 
little of preaching. It is natural for unbelievers to smile 
over "sermons" and "preaching priests." But Christians 
and even priests seem sometimes half ashamed of this 
particular element of pastoral work. People today, disap- 
pointed in the speeches of politicians, misled by news- 
papers and advertising, disillusioned by empty and 
contradictory promises, do not like sermons. Priests in- 
volved in the active ministry, weighed down as they are 
by their many obligations to church and society, cannot 
find time to prepare serious sermons. And if they could, 
what would be the point? Words are so soon forgotten; 
they achieve so little. The results are not worth the trouble 
required. It is said (and written) that it is not by sermons 
that parishes are transformed. We prefer more direct ac- 
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tion with more immediate results. In some of the establish- 
ments where priests are trained, just as in some types of 
parish missions, preaching is nowadays left in the back- 
ground and thought of as being of only secondary im- 
portance. 

Yet, whatever people may think even many Christians 
and priests now, as in the past, it is preaching, however 
badly or inappropriately it is done, however little it is 
valued that constitutes the prime work of the Church and 
the chief organ of the apostolate: 

For seeing that in the wisdom of God the world, by wisdom, 
knew not God, it pleased God, by the foolishness of our 
preaching, to save them that believe. For both the Jews re- 
quire signs, and the Greeks seek after wisdom: but we preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews indeed a stumbling block and 
to the Gentiles foolishness. But unto them that are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God. For the foolishness of God is wiser than men; 
and the weakness of God is stronger than men (I Cor. i, 21-5). 

I have shown already how indispensable preaching is 
in the present phase of the history of salvation. All we 
need do here is try to realise it more vividly in relation to 
the de-Christianisation of the world today. 

Research in France, Germany and Italy has shown that 
"the most profound cause of de-Christianisation" is gen- 
erally "a lack of evangelisation": either, for one reason or 
another, there has been none, or, more often, it "has not 
really taken place, because it has been something unreal" 
(F. Boulard). Far too often in the past hundred years, 
communities that have remained Christian have had "only 
inadequate preaching, lifeless, out of date and not suffi- 
ciently Christian" (F. Boulard). 4 And it is only by a 
genuine and forceful evangelisation that the effort of re- 
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newal can begin. The foundation of conversion or re- 
conversion to Christianity is always Christian preaching. 
We today must look with new eyes on the words with 
which Christ sent out his disciples, whose prime object 
is the proclaiming of the Gospel (Mark xvi, 15; Matt, 
xxviii, 18), St. Paul's statement that "Faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ" (Rom. x, 17), 
and the apostles* preference for the ministry of the word 
over all other pastoral activities (Acts vi, 4). 

All this is is no way to deny the importance of other 
pastoral work, especially of that concerned with the struc- 
tures of Church and society and the liturgical movement, 
but simply to indicate their scale of value in practice. 

We are aware today how important it is to change some 
of our out-of-date church institutions and to fight against 
social conditions that dehumanise men, in order that all 
men of reasonably good will can recognise Christ's Church 
and live as Christians. Vast numbers of people are placed 
in material or psychological situations in which it is 
difficult, if not impossible, for them to attain to faith and 
the Christian life, and this on a scale vaster than ever 
before because of the rapid and widespread technological 
development now taking place. It is not enough for us 
to be simply converting individuals; we must try to raise 
our whole society and its natural framework. 

This presupposes a tremendous work of pre-evangelisa- 
tion, of prejudices to be overthrown, living and working 
conditions to be improved, social and church structures 
to be brought up to date, pre-Christian communities to be 
created, parish methods to be renewed, and so on. But we 
must never forget that the faith as such is not bound up 
with any set of human and social conditions. It is es- 
sentially a personal encounter between man and God in 
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Christ. When the Gospel finds an echo in man's heart, 
faith can arise by God's grace there, even in the most 
wretched human conditions. Conversion is a personal 
drama, not a collective one. Neither the Christian faith 
nor the evangelisation properly so called that gives rise 
to it is bound up with human advancement or the develop- 
ment of a social group, though these things may help or 
hinder them. The apostles did not think of waiting to 
proclaim the Gospel of Christ to individuals or commu- 
nities until they had changed the conditions in which they 
lived, or effected any kind of reform or revolution. St. 
Paul at Corinth gave an example applicable to every age. 
If, because of special conditions of Church or society, 
those who have thus been evangelised and converted can- 
not immediately enter the visible community of Christians, 
they can even now always and totally live by their faith 
in Christ, "the foundation and root of all justification" 
(Council of Trent, S. 6, c. 8; cf. Rom. v, 1-2, etc.). The 
necessary and complex work of the pre-evangelisation of 
society and of pastoral reorganisation must never take 
precedence over the preaching of the Gospel. Now, as in 
the days of the apostles, "it is not reason' 1 that priests, of 
whom we have so few, "should leave the word of God and 
serve tables" (Acts vi, 2). 

We are aware also of the importance of the liturgical re- 
newal in giving life to our Christian gatherings which have 
too often become anaemic and rigid. All pastoral work is 
liturgical in the sense that it starts from the altar and 
leads to the altar where Christ's redeeming mystery is 
made present in all its sacramental fulness. Ontologically, 
the true and living celebration of the sacred mysteries is 
and remains "the prime and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit" (Pius XI). But to become and to 
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remain "true and living/* the celebration of the liturgy 
must be continually being prepared by missionary preach- 
ing, and brought alive by the announcement of the mys- 
tery. Besides, the liturgy, by its very nature as the "total 
worship of the Mystical Body of Christ" (Pius XII), is 
unfitted to convert. It assumes the existence of faith, which 
it expresses and deepens. Preaching, the sacramentum 
Verbi, cause of faith, precedes the liturgy, the sacramenta 
Christi; the signs of faith. Thus, from the missionary 
standpoint, evangelisation proper takes precedence over 
liturgy. St. Paul makes this clear: "For Christ sent me 
not [first of all] to baptise, but to preach the gospel" 
(I Cor. i, 17). 

We see, then, the importance of missionary preaching 
as the ministry of the faith. There are too many people, 
even in Christian countries, who have not yet heard the 
Gospel of Christ, and there are many more who have 
never got beyond the dead letter of the catechism; the 
faith of the baptised is feeble and in constant peril; the 
reception of the sacraments and the normal life of Catho- 
lics are, because of special circumstances, made impossible 
for many people and that at a time when, more than 
ever before, every Christian and indeed every human 
being is called upon to give an intelligent personal answer 
to the vital question: "What think you of the Son of 
man?" That is why nothing is more necessary than making 
the word of God heard throughout the world, proclaiming 
the Gospel of Christ to all men in order to arouse and 
strengthen the faith that alone can save them. Though 
other pastoral tasks must not be neglected, for all are 
necessary to the life of the Church, the missioners of our 
time, like the apostles two thousand years ago, must de- 
vote themselves primarily "to prayer and to the ministry 
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of the word" (Acts vi, 4) in other words to the ministry 
of faith. 

For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord, shall 
be saved. How then shall they call on him, in whom they have 
not believed? Or how shall they believe him, of whom they 
have not heard? And how shall they hear, without a preacher? 
. . . Faith then cometh by hearing; and hearing by the word 
of Christ (Rom. x, 13-17). 

I think that this, too, must be the object of mission 
sermons. Up to now, as I have shown, these have been 
directed mainly to a renewal of religious practice, to in- 
culcating the duties of Christians. They have assumed 
faith as already established, and sought only to stir it up 
and set it in motion. But in future they should be directed 
primarily to arousing faith in people who are not yet 
Christian, and renewing it in those who are already bap- 
tised. Henceforth the basic act of Christian conversion in- 
dicated by the Council of Trent (credentes . . . redemp- 
tionem quae est in Christo Jesu; S. 6, c. 6) can no longer 
be taken for granted and therefore, in practice, omitted; 
it must be the major and constant object of mission 
preaching, even during parish missions. Such a change of 
perspective implies not simply that one or other new 
theme should be included in the traditional plan, but 
that there must be a totally new pattern, a new spirit in 
mission sermons as a whole. To do this is not to be un- 
faithful to the great missioners of past centuries, as some 
people seem to fear, but rather to be more deeply faithful 
to the missionary vocation in view of our present pastoral 
situation, as well as to the primitive kerygmatic tradition. 
Like St. Paul, the missionary of today has ''received grace 
and apostleship for obedience to the faith, in all nations, 
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for his name" (Rom. i, 5). He must be first and foremost 
the herald and minister of faith (cf. GaL i, 23; I Cor. iii, 5). 



The ministry of faith 

In actual fact, the priests who preach missions have long 
felt how necessary is this ministry of faith. Even in the 
last century, this led them to include several apologetic 
themes in their traditional preaching the existence of 
God, the divinity of Christ, the founding of the Church, 
and so on. Later, especially in urban areas, missions were 
planned to consist almost wholly of apologetic lectures. 
It was widely thought that "apologetics seems to be es- 
pecially indicated in mission preaching in the twentieth 
century/' 5 The intention is most praiseworthy: to remedy 
a lack of faith or a failing faith. But the remedy chosen 
does not seem to be the right one. 

Of course apologetics has its place in the whole scheme 
of Christian considerations. I think too that it can be 
useful, and indeed necessary, for some mission audiences, 
to set out the motives of credibility, to reply to the objec- 
tions of the moment, to organise lectures in apologetics. 
But the best apologetic of all remains the positive recount- 
ing of the great works of God in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The mania for rationalisation that wants to prove every- 
thing in human terms, and to counter all possible objec- 
tions, has rendered ill-service to Christian preaching. 

But whatever may be the role proper to apologetics, I 
am quite sure that missionary preaching, even, and above 
all, to people who are not yet Christian is not of the nature 
of apologetics, but of the kerygma as preached by the 
apostles. I think, further, that apologetic lectures are not 
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of the direct ministry o faith as the present situation 
needs it. The former idea follows from the analysis of the 
kerygma which we have made. The latter I must explain 

further. 

Christian faith is man's existential reply to the pre- 
venient call of the living God, in Christ, through the 
Holy Ghost, to eternal life. 6 Such faith is defined wholly 
in relation to Christ. It is in him that God reveals himself 
to man and man replies to God. "By him we have access 
in one Spirit to the Father" (Eph. ii, 18). God calls men 
to salvation and to faith both by the inward word of the 
Holy Spirit who bears witness to Christ within their 
hearts, and by the exterior word uttered by human voices, 
whether by the historic Christ to the Jews of his time, or 
by the ecclesial Christ to all peoples of all times, and es- 
pecially in Christian preaching in all its forms. This 
proclamation of the Gospel of Christ to all creation is 
accompanied by signs that show forth its divine charac- 
ter (cf. Markxvi, 15-20; Vatican Council, S. 3, c. 3; Denz. 
1790). These signs of credibility are many and varied. In 
practice they mainly relate to the holiness of Christians 
as manifested by true charity (the ever-present sign o 
Christ among men), or the perpetual miracle of the 
Church expressed in so many different ways (Vatican 
Council, loc. cit.; Denz. 1794). Taken together, these signs 
constitute the situation, the already supernaturalised cli- 
mate, in which the Church's proclamation of the Gospel 
resounds and the inward call of the Holy Spirit is given. 
In the concrete, God's prevenient action and man's active 
response are so closely interwoven in the hearing of the 
word and the recognition of the sign that one can talk o 
all these factors coming together psychologically in the act 
of faith. One is thus tempted, in analysing the whole 
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phenomenon, to see the signs of credibility as the motives 
of faith. But faith is not in fact the conclusion of a 
syllogism. 

The motives of credibility ("the signs") remain some- 
thing exterior to the act of faith itself. They can prepare 
for it psychologically, and make it humanly speaking 
deeper, by bearing witness to the historical truth of revela- 
tion (Vatican Council, S. 3, c. 3; Denz. 1790 and 1813). 
However, they can be neither the proper object nor the 
formal motive of the act of faith; they are only an ex- 
terior condition, and, in practice, extremely relative, vary- 
ing with the situation of every individual and with each 
one's call from God (cf. Denz. 1814). If man, having heard 
the Gospel, and being moved by the Holy Spirit, responds 
to God's call and believes, it is not formally because of 
outward signs or rational proofs of the credibility of the 
message he has heard, but always and of necessity because 
through the preaching of the Church and the interior 
word the living God speaks to him and calls him to be 
saved through Christ in the Holy Spirit. Then, like Abra- 
ham, he takes God at his word, and upon that word he 
engages himself and his fate: he has faith in God (cL Rom. 
iv, 16-21). 

The direct and efficient cause of faith, therefore, is the 
revelation, in man's heart, of God himself, in Christ, 
through the Holy Ghost. "I believe because the living God 
speaks to me in Jesus Christ through the Holy Spirit for my 
eternal salvation/' The disposing and instrumental cause 
of this encounter between man and God is the Church's 
preaching, which places man in the presence of God's 
Word. 

But what sort of preaching is it that thus serves the 
ministry of faith? It is not apologetic, for that is concerned 
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only with the preliminaries of faith and its goal is merely 
extrinsic human credibility. It may be useful, or even 
necessary in some circumstances, to give some indications 
of this kind in passing, but no more than that. Nor is it 
theology, the rational penetration of the revelation we 
have received, the study of its various elements and proofs. 
Such detailed analysis of the Christian mystery presupposes 
faith and belongs to a more advanced religious teaching. 
In the concrete, the human-divine credibility of the Chris- 
tian faith is not the evidence provided by an idea, nor the 
force of an argument, but the manifestation of one person 
to another, the manifestation of the living God to the 
sinful man. And that personal object, that formal motive 
for faith, is presented to man in the kerygma: the living 
and life-giving God, in Jesus Christ, for the salvation of 
all who trust in him. The kerygma calls upon all men to 
believe this mystery of the salvation of God in the re- 
deeming Christ, and to find in it eternal life or, by re- 
jecting it, to be judged for their incredulity. The kerygma 
is thus in the strictest sense the ecclesial ministry of the 
Christian faith. According to the New Testament, indeed, 
faith and the kerygma have a single content (cf. I Cor. xv, 
14), and "faith cometh by hearing" (Rom. x, 17). "It 
pleased God, by the foolishness of our preaching, to save 
them that believe" (I Cor. i, 21). 

Therefore, if our mission preaching is primarily to 
serve faith, as the present pastoral situation demands, it 
must at long last surmount the mania for apologetics and 
the tendency to moralise with which the past century has 
stamped it. It must return to the kerygmatic form of the 
New Testament. Before giving in detail the doctrinal 
teachings and moral commands of the Church, our mis- 
sion sermons must evangelise in the strict sense of the 
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term: must proclaim the good news, vital to every man, 
that God has intervened for our salvation in the crucified 
and risen Christ. 

To arouse faith, which is a total and absolute adherence, 
there must be a global presentation of Christian revela- 
tion, a presentation at once rich and simple, forceful and 
attractive, divine and human, bringing man face to 
face with the God who saves in Christ, and with his own 
eternal destiny. Our mission sermons today must once 
again take on the note of joyfully and compellingly pro- 
claiming the Gospel and the simplicity of line, with all 
centred upon Christ, which mark the missionary preach- 
ing of the apostles. By means of that simple and forceful 
preaching, in which all reality dogmatic and moral, ec- 
clesial and personal, human and historical is judged and 
seen from the starting point of the central mystery of the 
Passover, the risen Lord himself is shown as "the Way, 
the Truth and the Life" (John xiv, 6), the "Author and 
Finisher of faith" (Heb. xii, 2). 

"I am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth 
in me, although he be dead, shall live: and every one that 
liveth and believeth in me, shall not die forever. Believest 
thou this?" (John xi, 25-6). 

That message and that question must now become the 
central and decisive point of our mission sermons, just 
as they were of the apostolic kerygma. 

"Fear not. I am the first and the last, and alive, and 
was dead, and behold I am living forever and ever, and 
have the keys of death and of hell" (Apoc. i, 17-18). That 
is the vision that must be seen as a result of our mission 
preaching if it is to be both adapted to our present pastoral 
needs and faithful to the tradition of the New Testament. 
I am sure that the best means of contributing, with God's 
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grace, to the arousing and strengthening of the faith of 
Christians is now, as it was in the beginning, to make "the 
light of the gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the image 
of God" shine forth (II Cor. iv, 4). 

This judgment seems to be confirmed by a psychological 
and theological analysis of conversions. R. Girault draws 
from such an analysis the following points: (1) For the 
convert of today, as for the convert of the first century, the 
discovery of Christianity always comes as the receiving of 
good news, news of the salvation of God; though the im- 
plications of that news and the perspectives it opens may 
be astonishingly varied. (2) Conversion is not normally the 
result of a careful demonstration and an explicit knowl- 
edge of all the articles of faith, but an adherence to the 
Christian message as a whole. (3) The content of that 
initial and total message, though the ways in which it is 
presented can vary endlessly, is always God in Christ sav- 
ing sinful man. Conversion is always an encounter with a 
living message, an encounter with the redeeming Christ 
in his word or in one of the elements of his Mystical 
Body which is the Church. Thus it is the work of mission 
preaching to present the essential: the Good News of 
Christ for the salvation of fallen mankind. 7 



The renewal of faith 

All this is true of the first conversion of those who are 
not yet Christian. But it is true also of the renewing of 
faith in already Christian communities. Christians must 
from time to time be converted again. This implies not 
only an increase of virtue and of religious practice, but 
even more a renewal of faith. The reason is obvious. For 
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one thing, all of us, even the best, retain or reacquire some 
elements of paganism, especially since our world is so 
anti-Christian in atmosphere; for another, faith is a living 
reality which develops as we do. Faith has its ages, and at 
every step there is a rediscovery of the mystery of Christ 
and a fresh taking-on of our Christian commitment. Those 
baptised in childhood must be converted in order to ratify 
the sacrament of faith consciously. Even as adults, be- 
lievers must be converted afresh in order that their faith 
may become rooted in the whole of their life and their 
freedom as persons. The duty of metanoia persists through- 
out the Christian's life. 

All too often in societies that are Christian by tradition, 
personal conversion to faith has been telescoped to minute 
proportions, or reduced to simply a reform of behaviour. 
But renewing the Christian faith is something far more 
fundamental than simply reforming one's life or being 
roused to a greater practice of religion. The decisive ele- 
ment the faith of renewed conversion is always the 
same: man's grateful response to the initial love of God 
who saves him in Jesus Christ. This faith of conversion is 
thus renewed and deepened in the same way in which it 
was first established by man's contact with the essential ob- 
ject and divine basis of faith: the living and life-giving God 
in Christ our Redeemer. It is not, therefore, enough for be- 
lievers to have heard this Gospel of Christ but once in 
their lives (and those who have ever heard it truly are 
fortunatel). They need to hear it again, in this global 
presentation of the kerygma, to be converted once more. 
So it is still necessary, even in the most fervent communi- 
ties, to recall from time to time the first evangelisation. 
If our parish communities seem so often to suffer from 
rigidity and formalism, it is perhaps chiefly because they 
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are not really evangelised. It is not enough for the baptised 
to be instructed by ordinary preaching and catechism in 
the manifold details of Christian dogma and morality. 
First and always, they must be converted again to Christ 
by the kerygma, "called unto his kingdom and glory" 
(I Thess. ii, 12). "Catechesis that does not follow upon 
kerygma produces men who know their religion [but not 
true believers]. . . . The first step in post-baptismal in- 
struction is evangelisation in the strict sense of the word" 
(A. Lieg). 8 And that is the role of mission preaching in 
the communities that are already Christian. 

We know, too, how much even the best-instructed be- 
lievers suffer from the complexity and multiplicity of the 
separate statements about Christian morality and doctrine 
that they are taught. All too often they fail to see the living 
and personal unity of what they believe. This psychologi- 
cal fragmentation often destroys religious life altogether, 
and always deprives it of vital force. To renew and deepen 
their faith, these Christians need a concrete and living 
synthesis which will sum up the whole of God's Word in 
the central mystery of Christ the Redeemer and Lord. And 
this, precisely, is the object of mission preaching, if it is 
faithful to the kerygma of the apostles. 

Of course, if Christians, caught up in the routine of 
superficial and this-worldly lives, are to be made aware 
once more of the decisive importance of human existence, it 
will always been needful to remind them forcefully of the 
dreadful realities of sin and death, judgment and hell. 
There can be no question of neglecting these eternal 
verities. But it is still more important, because more basic 
to the Christian faith, to proclaim to the baptised the 
good news of their redemption in Christ. Though the run 
of Christians in our parishes do not give sufficient thought 
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to sin and to God's judgment, it must be admitted that 
they are in practice even less alive to the fact that Christ 
is truly their Redeemer and Lord, and that their whole 
life is supported by his omnipotent and merciful love. 
This practical faith in the paschal mystery of Christ as 
applied to their own lives is what is at once most necessary 
and most difficult for all who wish to be Christians. Our 
life is not a dark enigma. We live by him who has drawn 
us, even before our birth, into his redeeming Passover to 
eternal life. Christ, crucified and risen for us, is if we 
place our trust in him our glorious salvation in the face 
of all that could darken our lives, including the sin and 
misery that we ourselves produce. The herald of the risen 
Lord must never cease to proclaim the Good News of 
Easter. It is by a return to this one, eternal Gospel of 
Christ that communities and individuals are renewed in 
their Christian faith. 



Faith and charity 

But "faith worketh by charity" (Gal. v, 6). We know 
what a capital role is assigned by the New Testament to 
charity: to that one charity which is God's love for us in 
Christ, and our love for God through Christ, whether in 
himself or in our neighbour. It is the "first command- 
ment," the "new commandment/' Christ's own command- 
ment. "A new commandment I give unto you: That you 
love one another, as I have loved you, that you also love 
one another" (John xiii, 34-5). "This is my command- 
ment, that you love one another, as I have loved you" 
(John xv, 12). Etc. 

In fact, charity, brotherly love, is the actual expression 
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of the mystery of the Christian and the Church: loved by 
God in Christ with that utterly unique love, at once 
merciful and creative, that is the Agape shown for us by 
our Redeemer on the cross, we participate in that love of 
God, and cast its light over the world by loving one an- 
other. 

God is charity. By this hath the charity of God appeared 
towards us, because God hath sent his only begotten Son into 
the world, that we may live by him. In this is charity: not as 
though we had loved God, but because he hath first loved us, 
and sent his Son to be a propitiation for our sins. My dearest, 
if God hath so loved us, we also ought to love one another. 
No man hath seen God at any time. If we love one another, 
God abideth in us, and his charity is perfected in us .... 
Let us therefore love God because God first hath loved us. 
If any man say, I love God, and hateth his brother; he is a 
liar. For he that loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, how 
can he love God, whom he seeth not? And this commandment 
we have from God, that he, who loveth God, love also his 
brother (I John, iv, 8-21; cf. Eph. iv, 31~v, 2; etc.). 

Furthermore, since Our Lord became man, died and 
rose for all men, he has made himself mysteriously one 
with every one of us. Because of this our neighbour, every 
man, has become a "sacrament," a "mystery/* wherein we 
genuinely encounter and serve our Lord himself. In this, 
the time of "the Saviour's absence," his neighbour, every 
man he meets (and above all the poor and disinherited of 
this world) becomes for the Christian a perpetually re- 
newed encounter with the Son of man (Matt, xxv, 31-46). 
The present time is thus essentially "the time allotted to 
charity/ 7 and the Christian life may be summed up in that 
"love that is the fulfilling of the law" (cf. Gal. v, 14; Rom. 
xiii, 8-10; Col. iii, 14). Brotherly love is the touchstone 
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of the true disciple of Christ, of the divine life in us, of 
our love of God. "By this shall all men know that you are 
my disciples, if you have love one for another*' (John 
xiii, 35).* 

But it must be admitted that that charity seems to hold 
a small enough place in the practical awareness of our 
"traditional Catholics." Here again the fault certainly lies 
primarily with the theologians. The teaching of moral 
and casuistical (!) theology in recent centuries has cer- 
tainly neglected and minimised Christian charity. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that it has also been largely neglected 
in pastoral practice. The stress here has been laid far more 
on this or that pious practice, this or that religious or 
church activity, on devotions popular at the time, than on 
faith and charity. In the suggestions for examination of 
conscience in preparation for confession (which hold a 
very large place in the religious education of the faithful), 
charity figures solely under the fifth commandment! It 
can be quite quickly dealt with. For a great many people, 
and above all young people brought up in religious col- 
leges and schools, to neglect pious exercises, and above all 
to sin against purity, seem far more important and grave 
than failures of charity. In Catholic parts of the country, a 
Christian will generally be judged by his assiduity in at- 
tending religious services, the sacraments, Sunday Mass, 
but rarely by "the sign of Christ" brotherly love! And 
surely it is because of this absence, this unawareness of 
charity, that so many well-run parishes seem to labour to 
no effect, that so many pious associations and works seem 
to fail of achieving any real fruit. 

To renew such parishes and such Christians, then, we 
must re-awaken Christian charity, and restore it in theory 
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and in practice to its proper place: the first. For ten years 
now people have been saying this most forcefully. 

Our essential pastoral anxiety must be to make every Chris- 
tian active, make him get beyond his own selfishness and 
devote himself to as much active service of his neighbour as 
his state of life allows. And he must do so precisely in virtue 
of the love he professes for Christ. . . . Here, in short, is the 
aim we must propose for our pastoral work: to establish a 
community of true Christians, drawing fresh strength each 
week from a Mass lived together, and from their participation 
in the same Body of Christ; carrying that assembly further 
in some form, by sharing their difficulties and troubles as well 
as by their efforts to help each other; and finally dispersing 
to radiate the charity of Christ among their indifferent breth- 
ren in the village. . . . 

The great apostolic battle, the great effort of the Christian 
parish, is unceasingly to reawaken the Christian spirit. More 
precisely, what is in greatest danger among our Christian 
communities is not piety towards God, but charity towards 
neighbour. . . . The efforts of the Christian parish need not 
primarily aim at maintaining parish piety or individual piety 
at a high level (which is necessary, but not so terribly diffi- 
cult); their object should be constantly to stimulate material 
and spiritual charity to one's neighbour. Those who have 
made surveys have pointed out that when either charitable or 
mission activity decreases, the parish level of piety goes down 
as well. 

Christian life cannot survive without the spirit of charity 
and the missionary spirit. 10 

'Indeed it is worth stressing the specifically missionary 
role of charity. It is the sign of Christ among men. The 
sign of Christ, because a sincere love of neighbour is al- 
ready (by God's prevenient grace) a hidden and uncon- 
scious movement towards faith in Christ, and also a con- 
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ditlon he demands for the arousing of faith. Both the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt, v-vii) and the description 
of the judgment (Matt, xxv, 31-46) give us Christ's own 
deeply significant statements about this. "Love of man- 
kind is the first awakening of the man who will one day 
become a believer." 11 

Sign of Christ above all, because the community of 
charity which Christians make up gives a sign, in Christ's 
name, to the men who know him not. His promises are 
quite definite: "By this shall all men know that you are 
my disciples, if you have love one for another" (John xiii, 
35). "That they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, 
and I in thee; that they also may be one in us; that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me; and the glory 
which thou hast given me, I have given to them; that they 
may be one, as we also are one: . . . that they may be 
made perfect in one: and the world may know that thou 
hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou hast also loved 
me" (John xvii, 21-3). 

Indeed, according to Acts (ii, 44-7), it was the witness 
of that brotherliness, praying in joy and mutual assistance, 
that won "favour with all the people. And the Lord in- 
creased daily together such as should be saved." We re- 
ceive the same impression from St. Paul's epistles: "But 
doing the truth in charity, we may in all things grow up 
in him who is the head, even Christ: from whom the whole 
body, being compacted and fitly joined together, by what 
every joint supplieth, according to the operation in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the body, unto 
the edifying of itself in charity" (Eph. iv, 15-16; cf., in 
this connection, the practical advice in Rom. xii-xv). 

It is therefore impossible to stress too much that this 
witness of Christian charity is an indispensable element in 
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evangelisation nowdays, as it always has been. Practising 
Christians, parish and local communities, Christian groups 
of young people and adults, all must be aroused to genuine 
charity: for they are the immediate and visible signs of 
Christ and his Church among men. And if our parishes 
often have so little radiance, if our Christian communities 
neither surprise nor attract, it is certainly because we have, 
at best, parishes of church-goers, not true communities of 
charity. It is, then, always necessary but especially so in 
our present missionary situation to direct all the efforts 
of OUT Christian communities towards a genuine and ac- 
tive charity, for that is the concrete expression of the Chris- 
tian faith, the living sign of Christ among men. 12 



Charity and preaching 

What we must not forget is that this constant (and con- 
stantly to be renewed) effort towards Christian charity 
presupposes preaching, and above all kerygmatic preach- 
ing. There can be no truly living and charitable Christian 
community that is not animated constantly by the word of 
God. Acts (ii, 42; iv, 32-3) mention the charity of the 
first Christians in the same breath as the preaching of the 
apostles. The epistles link "faith in Christ Jesus" (which 
"cometh by hearing") and "charity towards all the saints" 
(cf. I Cor. xiii; II Cor. viii, 7; Gal. v, 6; Eph. i, 15; vi, 23; 
Col. i, 4; I Thess. iii, 6; II Thess. i, 3; etc.). Preaching, 
in fact, must declare and bring into existence that sign 
of Christ which is true charity. 

It declares that sign of Christ by proclaiming to men the 
profound mystery of their own relationships with one an- 
other, by telling them of that "unknown God" whom they 
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are constantly meeting in their neighbour. Since Christ 
is the Light that enlightens all men (John i, 9), the Lord 
by and for whom all things subsist (CoL i, 16-17), the Son 
of man whom we always encounter in our neighbour 
(Matt, xxv, 31), every sincere movement of love towards 
men (in so far as it is caused and animated by his pre- 
venient grace) comes from him and is directed towards 
him, even though its subject does not realise the fact. 
Sincere love (though only God knows when love is truly 
sincere, and not partisan or selfish or moved by self- 
interest) only remains in this world in so far as the Word 
and presence of Christ are preserved here. 13 

Preaching also reveals to the world (which is amazed by 
it) the sense of the charity of Christians. The sign of 
charity is intelligible only in faith. Therefore charity 
(witness to the presence) and preaching (witness to the 
word) must complement and cast light on each other, in 
order that the sign of Christ may be made present and 
intelligible to men in its totality. It is simultaneously 
through the word proclaimed and the charity practised 
that the power of the Gospel in the Holy Spirit stirs those 
hearts ready to welcome it. 

And preaching must produce Christ's sign of charity. It 
proclaims the mystery of the divine Agape, the source of 
all true charity. It gathers together those who believe in 
the Church, which is a community of charity. It reminds 
us of the obligations laid upon us by our love of Christ 
and of Christians. It is its task, therefore, above all to be 
continually reanimating and supporting the immense and 
continued striving of Christ's people towards true charity. 
All this demands a preaching at once mystery-centred, 
eucharistic and practical. 

A mystery-centred preaching, because Christian charity 
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is not natural philanthropy, a work of social benevolence, 
a witness to human solidarity, though it is expressed in 
the same sort of action as these other things are. It is in 
essence the reflection among men of the Agape of God in 
Christ, which is made manifest in this world in the Resur- 
rection, and since then has established the new humanity, 
awaiting the glory of the end of time. Already it is the 
life of the new and eternal world. And it is the kerygma 
which always proclaims afresh this mystery of God's love 
for men, as well as what is demanded of us by its shining 
forth to the world. "My dearest, if God hath so loved us, 
we also ought to love one another" (I John iv, 11). 

A eucharistic preaching, because the divine Agape in 
Christ is made actual among us in the sacrament of the 
Eucharist. The faithful communicate in the immolated 
body of Christ, in his sacrifice of love; but only so that 
they in their turn should be sent out to sacrifice them- 
selves for their brethren, to love their neighbour as Christ 
has loved them in this sacrament. By the celebration of the 
Eucharist, which makes it bodily present amongst us, the 
Agape of God in Christ wants to shine through those who 
believe onto those who are lost and forsaken. And it is 
the work of the kerygma constantly to recall this dimen- 
sion of charity inherent in the sacrament of the altar, 
without which the liturgy and eucharistic communion 
would cease to be genuine. "Walk in love, as Christ also 
hath loved us, and hath delivered himself for us, an obla- 
tion and a sacrifice to God for an odour of sweetness" 
(Eph.v,2). 

A practical preaching, for charity is incarnate in life 
itself, which it wants to embrace completely and to ani- 
mate from within. "My little children, let us not love in 
word, nor in tongue, but in deed, and in truth" (I John, 
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iii, 18). The relations of Christians among themselves, 
first of all with those nearest them in the family, surround- 
ings, circumstances of daily life; the carrying out of one's 
daily tasks and the duties of one's state, which are services 
rendered to the community; works of benevolence, social 
services, above all the help given to those most in need, 
the poor, the sick, strangers and those with no one to help 
them; the many apostolic ministries, the relations between 
hierarchy and faithful, priests, laity, religious, Catholic 
Action groups, and all the various movements; the direct- 
ing of effective church and social organisations, the Chris- 
tianisation of the world around, all efforts towards human 
betterment and spiritual liberation Christian charity ex- 
tends to each and all of them, but remains disinterested, 
and respects the freedom of every one. 

"Charity is patient, is kind: charity envieth not, dealeth 
not perversely; is not puffed up; is not ambitious, seeketh 
not her own, is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things" (I Cor. xiii, 4-7). Thus, through the 
charity of Christians, the redeeming Agape extends to all 
of life. Without it, on the other hand, all the efforts of 
Christians would remain supernaturally empty. "If I 
should have prophecy and should know all mysteries, and 
all knowledge, and if I should have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And if I should distribute all my goods to feed 
the poor, and if I should deliver my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing" (I Cor. 
xiii, 2-3). 

Now it is preaching which, setting before us the mystery 
of charity, constantly recalls the many and recurring prac- 
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tical demands it makes upon us, but also shows how de- 
cisive is its importance: "As long is you did it to one of 
these my least brethren, you did it to me" (Matt, xxv, 40). 
The parable of the Good Samaritan gives an excellent 
summing-up of this mystery of Christian charity: 

A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and 
fell among robbers, who also stripped him and having 
wounded him went away, leaving him half dead. And it 
chanced, that a certain priest went down the same way: and 
seeing him, passed by. In like manner also a Levite, when he 
was near the place and saw him, passed by. But a certain 
Samaritan being on his journey, came near him; and seeing 
him, was moved with compassion. And going up to him, 
bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and setting 
him upon his own beast, brought him to an inn, and took 
care of him . . . (Luke x, 30-4). 

First of all, the Christian sees himself in that man who 
had fallen among robbers, stripped and left half dead on 
the road. This is the miserable state of all sinful men since 
Adam's fall. But God, in his initial and merciful love, has 
already stepped in through our Redeemer Jesus Christ. 
The true Samaritan is Christ himself who, coming after 
the Law and the Prophets, by his passion and resurrection, 
raised up fallen man, dressed his wounds by the sacra- 
ments, and brought him into the inn of his Church, to 
wait until his own glorious return in the Parousia. But 
once his own distress has been relieved, the Christian is 
sent in his turn to be a good Samaritan in the fallen world. 
Throughout his life, he is going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and his road is strewn with people tortured by 
every kind of spiritual and material suffering. It is up to 
the Christian, from now on, to follow the example of 
Christ, and genuinely to love all these unfortunates: "Go, 
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and do thou in like manner" (Luke x, 37). That is how 
he radiates God's redeeming love, from which he has 
already himself benefited. 14 Certainly, Christ's gaze, look- 
ing down the centuries, must have seen how many priests 
and Levites and believers of his Church would go down 
the same way, and seeing him, pass by, and how many 
"Samaritans" would stop by these wounded men and give 
them what help they could. For it certainly happens for 
devotion and love to be lacking in Christians when these 
virtues seem to abound in those who have not their faith. 

Thus the mystery of true charity described by Our 
Lord in this parable, and discernible only to God 
involves the Christian in a fundamental humility. He 
knows that to love men as God and Christ love them is 
as difficult as to love God. Christian love of God and 
neighbour is totally beyond man's powers, and also beyond 
his own certain knowledge. It is a strictly supernatural 
("theological") gift from God, the radiance in man of 
God's redemptive Agape. The Christian can never be 
certain whether he is truly giving God that love by which 
God loves him, or whether he is truly making it shine out 
upon his brethren. He can only keep striving towards it, 
and above all keep asking for it from him without whom 
we can do nothing (cf. John xv, 5-8). He can only lean 
upon God himself, who has already loved him first, and 
who "is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things" 
(I John iii, 20). To live in charity therefore, man must be 
constantly deepening his faith and hope, by a living con- 
tact with the God of love in Christ. 

Now the special task of mission preaching is precisely 
to arouse and renew that faith and charity in Christian 
communities, by proclaiming in an ever new manner the 
story of the Good Samaritan, the mystery of the redeeming 
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love shown for us by Christ in his Passover, and radiated 
by Christians in the world through brotherly charity. How 
necessary and how relevant, then, is this proclamation in 
our present pastoral situation. 



II. OUR MISSION PREACHING AND THE 
MENTALITY OF THE PRESENT-DAY WORLD 

Our mission sermons have got to act upon the minds of 
our contemporaries. But also, whether we like it or not, 
their mentality acts upon our sermons. The missioner 
cannot and should not depart from his age. If one asks 
what this means in terms of our preaching now, I would 
say that, though there are other important aspects one 
must not neglect, what we need today is a preaching that 
is real, relevant and evangelical. 



A real preaching 

Recent studies in religious sociology and psychology 
have shown how much the religious life of individuals 
and communities depends in practice upon the mental 
and sociological make-up of the world around them. We 
see very clearly today how preaching must be incarnate 
in the mentality of its hearers if it is truly to be heard, 
and how, in addition, the preacher must become one with 
the men he is preaching to if he is truly to speak to them. 
Hence the many efforts that have been made to preach in 
a way that is more psychological, closer to modern man, 
more suited to different audiences city-dwellers, workers, 
farming communities, and so on. In short, we need a 
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preaching that is more real, or, as Pere Congar puts it, 
"a preaching that (1) treats of real problems and thus 
gives real food to people's souls; (2) is addressed, so as to 
be really heard by them, to an audience of real men who 
earn their living, are married, have children and bear 
definite responsibilities in the world of human beings. 
A preaching, therefore, that sets forth realities, that says 
things that can be said face to face to a normal man, not 
just to women, children and nuns; (3) is able, finally, to 
bear fruit in the spirit, understanding and heart of such 
a man." 15 

Missioners must therefore avoid what they are so often 
(and not always falsely) accused of doing: preaching terri- 
fying sermons which, under the guise of shock tactics, pile 
up details of horror and claim an advance knowledge of 
the judgments of God; sermons of vengeance that make 
furious attacks on an audience that is voluntarily present 
and obliged to remain mute; polemical sermons against 
the Church's enemies, which generally apply only to peo- 
ple who are not there; theological sermons that use notions 
and technical terms above the heads of the congregation; 
moralising sermons which recount only duties to be per- 
formed and sins to be avoided, and keep returning with 
painful insistence to sexual problems; grandiloquent ser- 
mons made up of oratorical posturing, sentimental elo- 
quence, romantic literature and military phraseology, and 
which belong altogether to a different age. In the world of 
today this unreal quality of "sacred eloquence" seems to 
be one of the chief dangers to preachers. 16 There is much 
good sense in asking the missioner not to "preach/' but 
really to speak to the men before him, to tell them in 
simple, direct and living language, the Gospel of Christ 
and what it means to them. Given the outlook of the world 
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today, such realism is specially necessary in mission ser- 
mons now. It follows, too, from the very nature of the 
kerygma, which is to "speak in our own tongue [with all 
that that implies] the wonderful works of God" (cf. Acts 
ii, 11). 



A relevan t preaching 

We know that nowadays people are preoccupied with 
the same problems more or less everywhere. Modern life is 
governed by the same outlook in all the different countries. 
We are faced today not so much with individual civilisa- 
tions quite distinct from each other, as with a number of 
strands of thought and life which run through the whole 
world and belong everywhere. Chief among these are: the 
vitalism which concentrates on human life in all its forms, 
and is convinced that it is from this that man's happiness 
will flow; Marxism, which promises to give physical and 
moral freedom to man by transforming his social and 
economic conditions; personalism, which sets against the 
dominion of technology and standardisation the personal 
and personalising relationships of the individual; the 
spiritualism of certain eastern religions which try to set 
themselves free of the world and become united with the 
absolute by asceticism; existentialism, which sees man as 
having a creative liberty which, faced with an absurd 
world, makes the only worthwhile attitude one of sane 
revolt. Almost all our contemporaries, even if they do 
not know the names of these currents of life and thought 
which dominate our world, are to some extent influenced 
by them. Young people, above all, seem to be deeply im- 
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bued with them. This new mentality makes it very neces- 
sary for our preaching to be relevant. 



Questions of the moment? 

A great many people think that if the missioner is to 
make himself understood by his hearers nowadays, he 
should treat of topical subjects. Some think he should give 
apologetical lectures on Marxism, existentialism, and all 
the major contemporary ideas; that he should give the 
Christian point of view on the problems of the moment, 
the family, society, freedom, peace, the advancement of 
the workers, and so on; that he should make use of the 
authors of the day, the newspapers, fashionable novels, 
and such. There have been missions actually aiming to re- 
place "the eternal verities" by "the problems of the mo- 
ment." It is not unusual for missioners to try to work out 
such a programme of "up to date" preaching. 

Needless to say, Christians can and must judge all the 
questions of their time as Christians. Needless to say, also, 
such problems can indeed be usefully dealt with in special 
lectures, in study circles, meetings of professional or other 
groups. But everyone is not obliged to do everything. 
Whatever a lot of priests may think nowadays, these topi- 
cal questions are not the object of Christian missionary 
preaching. The object of the kerygma is always and only 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ though applied, of course, to 
the lives we live. But it is not to discuss the problems 
of the moment that Christ sends out his missioners. And 
this is not what is wanted of them. Preachers have recently 
been reminded of this from many different sides: 

"What disappoints us, the laity, is that you speak so 
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little of Christ. To hear your conferences is like hearing 
so many Christian politicians. You are no longer giving 
us Christ/' (A group of intellectuals speaking to Pere 
Bessieres.) 17 

Don't think you make your sermons any more appealing 
by turning them into reviews of current affairs. . . . We are 
not going to come to you to find what we can find everywhere 
else. Do not try to compete. You would always be beaten. No 
one can draw you into competition. Yours is a well-established 
monopoly. Tell us of the Kingdom of God; open our eyes to 
the invisible; and we, the men of our age, will be anchored 
by you in eternity. 18 

Francois Mauriac remarks that he would like to be sure 
that those from whom we look for the words of eternity 
are not too much influenced by what is "up to the 
minute." 18 

Of course, we need a genuine and strong trades union move- 
ment; betterment of working conditions is a necessity; there 
is crying injustice at the moment. But what must govern all 
this and give it its meaning is the profound conviction that 
there is but one Saviour, who must be preached urgently. We 
do not sufficiently live Christ; we have made him something 
small; he is not our major preoccupation, Yet he alone can 
give bade both the sense of God his Father, and the sense of 
man to each of us. 20 

We hear the echo of St. Paul's final recommendations to 
Timothy; 

I charge thee, before God and Jesus Christ, who shall judge 
the living and the dead, by his coming, and his kingdom: 
preach the word: be instant in season, out of season: reprove, 
entreat, rebuke, in all patience and doctrine. For there shall 
be a time when they will not endure sound doctrine; but, 
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according to their own desires, they will heap to themselves 
teachers, having itching ears: and will indeed turn away their 
hearing from the truth, but will be turned into fables. But 
be thou vigilant, labour in all things, do the work of an 
evangelist, fulfil thy ministry (II Tim. iv, 1-5). 



A stress on moralising? 

Basing themselves on these words of St. Paul's, other 
missioners large numbers of them think to answer the 
new paganism, the contemporary amoralism, by a heavily 
stressed moralism. They want the accent to be laid more 
firmly on the obligatory nature of religion, on God's rights 
and men's duties, on the points of morality most neglected 
at the time. Their sermons chiefly consist in inculcating 
obligations and denouncing sins. Thus they carry on, and 
indeed strengthen, the missionary tradition of recent cen- 
turies. Nowadays they mainly insist on the duty of break- 
ing with a world which rejects God and lays itself open 
to the Devil. 

Naturally, as heralds of the Lord in a fallen world, 
missioners must recall in the strongest terms the unchang- 
ing demands of God's lordship, and must condemn the 
perpetual infidelities of men without mincing their words. 
At a time when all laws, divine and human, are deliber- 
ately ignored, they must "be instant in season, out of 
season: reprove, entreat and rebuke." But they must do it 
"in all patience and doctrine" (II Tim. iv, 2). And it does 
not seem as though moralising sermons, however well- 
constructed, are the mission preaching needed by the 
world today. 

For one thing, the modern paganism in fact goes beyond 
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questions of behaviour. The outlook today, whether it be 
Marxist or spiritualist, vitalist or existentialist, always im- 
plies a vision of the world, man and the universe a 
Promethean vision which is actually a faith and engages 
the whole man. To counter this, it is not enough to stress 
morality, even a Christian morality. One must above all 
give these men a faith, a mystique: the true vision of man, 
of the world, of history in other words, announce to 
them the event of Christ, the Kingdom of God, the history 
of salvation which governs all historical, human and 
earthly realities; this proclamation will give rise, with 
God's grace, to the Christian faith in their hearts. 

For another, and this seems to me especially important, 
a mission preaching centred primarily on our moral obliga- 
tions falsifies the Christian perspective. Christianity does, 
of course, involve moral behaviour. Faith without works 
is dead. The Christian must love God and his brethren 
with all his heart and with all his strength. But it is not 
this duty of man's which is the prime and decisive element 
in the Christian religion. Christianity is a religion of love, 
but this means first of all God's love for us in Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. "In this is charity: not as though we had 
loved God, but because he hath first loved us, and sent 
his Son to be a propitiation for our sins. . . . And we 
have known, and have believed, the charity, which God 
hath to us. God is charity: and he that abideth in charity, 
abide th in God, and God in him" (I John iv, 10, 16; cf. 
Rom. v, 6-10; viii, 28-39; II Cor. v, 14-19; Eph. i, 3-12; 
ii, 4-10; John iii, 16-17; etc.). 

The Christian religion rests wholly upon this over- 
whelming revelation that God has first loved us, in Jesus 
Christ. What is essential for sinful man is to believe in 
that first love of God, manifested in Christ crucified and 
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risen. It is in that faith that he participates in God's 
salvation, not by moral effort in itself. The reform of 
character flows from faith in Christ and makes that faith 
visible. But moralising sermons, especially to unbelievers 
or those who are Christian only by habit, gives rise to and, 
in fact, encourages, the contrary impression. As I have 
shown elsewhere, those mission sermons which speak only 
of duties to be performed and sins to be avoided falsify the 
whole picture of the Gospel; they turn an essentially God- 
centred religion into a mere moral system. Thus, Chris- 
tianity seems first and foremost an obligation for man, a 
collection of religious duties and pious practices which 
need only be minimally performed to enable one to avoid 
eternal damnation or merit the happiness of heaven. This 
moralising spirit creates either practising Catholics who 
are self-satisfied and always inclined to feel they have ac- 
quired certain valuable rights with God, or people tortured 
by scruples and constantly agonising over the many duties 
they fail to perform. Such mission preaching, centred upon 
moral obligation, must not be allowed to go on preserving 
this disastrously wrong perspective which is, unfortunately, 
so widespread in traditional Catholic circles. Parenesis, 
the detailed teaching of what God and the Church com- 
mand, must always follow upon the kerygma, the an- 
nouncement of the great works of God for our salvation. 
(The epistles offer us tremendous examples of this; see, 
for instance, Col. iii: "If you be risen with Christ, seek 
the things that are above. . . .") Preaching the Gospel thus 
has priority over moral teaching. It is more fundamental, 
and today more urgent, to renew the faith of Christians, 
than to apply all one's efforts to inculcating moral and 
religious practices, of which most people no longer see the 
meaning if indeed they have ever seen it. 
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The kerygma of our time 

To be truly relevant, I believe that what is needed (and 
what will suffice) is for mission preaching to be resolutely 
itself, the kerygma of Christ Jesus proclaimed to the sin- 
ful world in the language of today. 

The great streams of thought and life that I spoke of 
earlier which mark the outlook of our society have certain 
features in common. Though differing widely in means 
and results, all of them, vitalist and spiritualist, Marxist 
and existentialist, claim to resolve the problems of the 
purpose of life, the salvation of man, the meaning of his- 
tory. And all expect to find salvation elsewhere than in the 
creating power of God alone. For all of them, happiness 
will result from man's efforts, from his vital blossoming, 
or his inward asceticism, or his personal exaltation, from 
the establishment of his freedom or the transforming of 
his social conditions; unless, that is, they despair totally, 
and erect sane revolt against an absurd world as their one 
principle. 

In short, the new man, whether he be Marxist or exis- 
tentialist, vitalist or personalist, becomes a god in his own 
eyes. Strong in the new powers conferred upon him by 
science, he intends to become absolute master of events and 
of his own fate. The religion of the salvation of men by 
man is the great idolatry of our time. It fails to recognise the 
sovereignty of God, the reality of sin, redemption through 
Christ, hope of eternal life. And this religion of man's 
salvation by man seems to have reached its peak. The 
civilisation which it has created is destroying itself. That 
is God's judgment through history, whereby the works of 
man's pride, one after another, come to nothing. 
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At this time of crisis in human history, in this modern 
world where idolatry is everywhere, those fulfilling Christ's 
mission have no right to allow secondary matters or equiv- 
ocal humanisms to deflect them. It is more necessary than 
ever to remind our contemporaries of what is essential 
to remind them of the nullity of the idols cast up by the 
pride of the world, and the sovereignty of God who saves 
us in Christ Jesus. And it is mission preaching, faithful to 
the apostles' kerygma, that constitutes that vital reminder. 
It declares the hopelessness of fallen humanity, slave to sin 
and Satan. It destroys all the idolatrous illusions of man's 
salvation by man: only God can save sinful man. But it also, 
and primarily, proclaims that the living God, in his merci- 
ful love, has already taken the initiative in that salvation, 
that mankind is already saved in Christ's Passover and, by 
faith and the sacraments, is associated in that sacred his- 
tory which, one day, will shine forth in the new life of the 
resurrection, when the whole universe will share in the 
glory of the children of God then made manifest. Clearly, 
this proclamation is God's answer to the two great ques- 
tions of our time the problem of history and the problem 
of existence. It fulfils, and yet goes far beyond, modern 
man's deepest aspirations. It unites, yet transposes into the 
supernatural world, the immense hope that is the driving 
force of Marxism as well as the clear-headed despair of 
the rebellious existentialist. 

But how make these supernatural mysteries understood 
by men enclosed in their scientific, Marxist, existentialist, 
or pleasure-seeking naturalism? By trying to proclaim as 
best we can, in the language of today, but with the force 
of Christ, without apologetic tricks or moralising dis- 
tortions, the paschal mystery of Christ, of the Church, of 
man and of history and by trusting in the Holy Spirit 
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who bears witness with those who preach the Gospel. "I 
will send [the Advocate, the Holy Spirit] to you. And 
when he is come, he will convince the world of sin, and 
of justice, and of judgment. O sin: because they believed 
not in me. And of justice because I go to the Father; and 
you shall see me no longer, And of judgment, because the 
prince of this world is already judged" (John xvi, 7-11). 
The sin, justice and judgment are manifest in Christ's 
Passover: that is what the Holy Spirit wills unceasingly to 
reveal in men's hearts, and what the apostle must always 
be proclaiming in his mission preaching. But seldom in 
the history of the human race has that proclamation of 
man's sin, of God's salvation, of the last judgment, as 
revealed in the event of Christ, been as relevant as it is 
in our era of idolatrous humanisms; as long, that is, as the 
missioner proclaims these mysteries in their full super- 
natural reality and all the human historical and cosmic 
richness conferred on them by the Lord's Pasch. In finding 
through Christ's Pasch the Christian sense of God, sin and 
redemption, our contemporaries will also find the true 
meaning of man, the world and history. If the kerygma 
ought simultaneously to attract and startle, it seems to me 
that nothing would have a more striking effect on the 
modern mind than the forceful declaration of these great 
supernatural realities. The specifically Christian message 
of Christ's Passover and Parousia is revealed at once as 
something wonderful and compelling which responds to 
man's deepest aspirations, and as a fantastic affirmation 
that clashes with the naturalist outlook of our contem- 
poraries. Against the modern view of man, whether vitalist 
or spiritualist, Marxist or existentialist, it sets the Chris- 
tian vision of God, man and the world, whose very proc- 
lamation is inseparable from the mystery of Christ. 
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Indeed there are ways in which the modern mentality 
can be of great help to us. If history is ultimately ruled 
not by Satan and the powers of evil but, as we believe, 
by Christ the Lord and his Spirit, all these streams of hu- 
man life and thought are more than merely "isms" to be 
hated and combatted. We must also, and indeed primarily, 
see them as calls and spurs to us to make known the un- 
fathomable riches of Christ. The categories of modern 
thought historicity, evolution, subjectivity, community, 
eschatology help to bring out some dimensions of the 
Christian mystery which have all too often been neglected 
in the past few centuries, but which are part of the New 
Testament kerygma. Thus, as Pere Schurr has shown in 
some detail, today's vitalism, Marxism, personalism, and 
existentialism 21 force us to a more vivid awareness of the 
central and ultimate mystery of our faith, the Pasch- 
Parousia of Christ, as well as finding in that central mys- 
tery the answer to their own searchings an answer that 
must always be a purification, but also a fulfilling and 
transcending. This gives us some idea of the great hope 
there is for mission preaching today, but also the great 
responsibility it bears. If it is but resolutely itself, it will 
be providentially relevant. 



An evangelical preaching 

The depth psychology developed in our time has brought 
us to the realisation that the conscious man is not the 
whole man. In the background of psychic life, inaccessible 
to our conscious awareness, there are unconscious and sub- 
conscious elements, those mysterious archetypes which 
largely determine the basic actions of our lives and ex- 
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plain their deepest meanings. And beneath all the con- 
scious and subconscious aspirations rooted in the furthest 
depths of man's mind, there is always, though it may be 
expressed in surprising ways, the longing for some salva- 
tion, some happiness that drives man outside himself 
towards the infinite. 



Man is seeking Christ 

Theology, in the light of Revelation, interprets these 
calls from the depths which are always so mysterious and 
often actually discordant, as more or less indirect effects 
of every man's relationship with the first and second 
Adam. Every human person is affected by his twofold 
relationship with the Adam who sinned and the Christ 
who has redeemed us. 

The person coming into the world is thus strained between 
these two influences, subject from the first both to the drag 
of the old Adam and the call of the new. We do not say that 
the heaviest influence is also the strongest; indeed, on the con- 
trary, we are told that where sin appears most fully, grace 
overflows and envelops it finally to conquer it. When a 
person comes into existence, he is held by sin, but Christ 
already holds him too, to set him free; even when under the 
rule of the old Adam, Christ's call attracts him towards the 
new; and the living relation with the old Adam cannot pre- 
vent that relationship with Christ which, tenuous though it 
may be, is involved simply in existing, which nothing in this 
world can destroy, and through which all salvation passes. 22 

Every man, however lost and wretched he be, is re- 
deemed by Christ, created for Christ, disposed towards 
Christ, and thus in his deepest self called, drawn, and 
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surrounded by Christ (cf . Rom. v, Eph. i, Col. i, I Tim. ii, 
4-6). Whether he knows and accepts it or no, every man 
in the inmost depths of his being, by God's prevenient 
grace, waits and longs for Christ, the "true light that en- 
lighteneth every man" (John i, 9; cf. xii, 46). Shut in by 
sin and ignorance, the deepest life of such men is often no 
more than an unconscious call, but it is an agonised and 
agonising call, towards the Saviour they do not know and 
cannot of themselves ever reach. Even more do Christians 
who have been baptised wait and call for Christ. Marked 
as they are in their inmost selves with the indelible sign 
of their risen Lord, they preserve amid all their infidelities 
and unhappiness a nostalgia of their whole being for his 
paschal glory and life. 



How the Gospel responds 

Christian preaching, and especially mission preaching, 
must touch these depths, must satisfy this waiting, so 
mysterious and so very diverse in form. To do so, it re- 
quires a preacher who makes use of his listeners' un- 
conscious longings, who tries to take hold of the whole 
man through a living word made vivid by fruitful images, 
common experience, an atmosphere of recollection and 
prayer, favourable times and places, and all the rest. What 
is even more important is for him to pray unceasingly, and 
make others pray too, to the Holy Spirit who dwells within 
men's hearts, and speaks directly to their minds, bearing 
witness from within, and divinely interpreting all those 
unconscious calls from their depths (cf. Rom. viii, 26-7). 
Above all, the missioner must always and genuinely be 
proclaiming the Gospel of Christ. That proclamation re- 
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spends, even if the listener is not aware of the fact, to what 
is most intimate and deep in him and every man, fallen 
and wounded in his deepest self by original sin, and the ever 
increasing weight of his personal sins, but also redeemed 
and even more deeply made whole by his Saviour and 
Lord, Jesus Christ. All men, whoever they are, need that 
Gospel, and those who do not know it even more than 
those who do are asking for it. If they themselves rarely 
realise this, it is for the missioner to know and declare 
what corresponds to that ultimate, discordant and painful 
longing in every man and every Christian the Good News 
of the salvation of God in Jesus Christ. 23 

Often, in mission sermons, the audiences are addressed 
"as rebels who must be brought to heel; as unconcerned 
and needing a shock; as hardened and needing a fright; 
as proud and needing humiliation; as satisfied and needing 
to be disturbed." 24 No doubt they are all of these things 
to some extent, for they are sinful men. But they are sinful 
men who have been redeemed and called by Christ their 
Redeemer; fallen, weak, tormented, unhappy men who 
surely, even though perhaps unconsciously, are waiting 
for Christ, his Gospel, his hope, his salvation. To crown 
that mysterious waiting in men by announcing Christ to 
them is the first and greatest task of mission preaching. 
Over the past hundred years, in their anxiety to counter 
moral depravity, to refute the objections of opponents, 
and to bring back negligent Christians to religious prac- 
tice, missioners have too often forgotten this fact. It is 
now being most usefully brought forward again by a great 
many writers. 

You never stop reminding us of our duties and our failures 
in performing them. Your sermons move forward, almost al- 
ways supported by these two crutches. Fair enough, Basically, 
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there is nothing easier than setting forth duties, and distribut- 
ing reproaches that cost nothing. . . . What is difficult, what is 
truly divine, is to give us a taste for duty, to awaken in us a 
desire for generosity. A taste for duty, whatever it may be 
called, is love. Dear preachers, make us love God, or rather, 
help us to believe in his love. 25 

Oh! how avidly I would listen to them, if they spoke to me 
of the Son of man, not as theologians, not as sociologists, but 
as those who see, who touch the resurrected Christ! ... If 
there is one thing which today is proven (and therein resides 
our consolation and our hope), it is that the evangelical 
message has preserved all its stunning power over the heart, 
provided that it be offered to a suffering and despairing man 
by someone as suffering as he, but who is on the verge of 
infinite hope. The eternal newness of Christ belongs to the 
apostles of recent times whom we have seen rise up here and 
there, to make it perceptible to a society in the presence of 
which, one after another, all other solutions are closed. 26 



The Gospel today 

This preaching of the Gospel seems to me especially 
needed today. Once again, there is no question of not 
preaching morality. But what Christians need above all 
is a faith, a hope, a love. Look at the faithful coming out 
of our churches on Sundays, or after mission services! Even 
when there are a lot of them, they are still a tiny minority 
compared with the neo-pagan and indifferent multitude. 
And this tiny number are so often further frightened away 
by being given threatening reminders of the tasks laid upon 
them and their failures in fulfilling them, and by their 
daily contact with the excitement and dynamism of the 
philosophies of this world. It is hardly surprising that such 
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Christians have a sense of inferiority, that they seem de- 
pressed, without resources, discouraged, that "they seem 
so little saved." It has been said that the great sickness 
of our age is despair and discouragement. It must be ad- 
mitted that Christians suffer from this too. These "men 
of little faith" need more than anyone to have the Gospel 
preached to them: "Fear not, little flock, for it hath 
pleased your Father to give you a kingdom" (Luke xii, 
32). "In the world you shall have distress: but have con- 
fidence, I have overcome the world" (John xvi, 33). 

People of the Passover, like your Redeemer and Lord, 
you are the scandal of the world. But, with him also, you 
already live his risen life which transfigures your earthly 
tasks even now, and one day, in his glorious Parousia, 
will extend to mankind and the whole universe! People 
of the Passover, it is you who, with Christ, make true 
history and remain the hope of the world! Whatever the 
different subjects of our mission sermons, the keynote 
must always be the joyful message of Christ. For this 
evangelical preaching is not only more useful to our con- 
temporaries, but more faithful to the tradition of the 
kerygma. 

By ''evangelical preaching" I do not of course mean 
those optimistic, humanist talks which pass over evil and 
suffering, which place all their reliance on human effort, 
or even on Christian virtue. That facile attitude which 
fails to recognise the tragedy of human existence and the 
total sovereignty of God is the worst enemy of the GospeL 
Faced with the naturalism of our contemporaries, the 
missioner must recall more forcibly than ever the tran- 
scendent mysteries of sin and judgment. Faced with the 
idolatry of our world, he must proclaim that God alone 
is God, and that everything built up outside him is 
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doomed to disaster. But since Christ's coming and his 
death and resurrection for sinful men, we know that that 
God, all-holy and absolutely transcendent, is also "agape: 
love" (I John iv, 8 and 16), initial and creating love, 
merciful and triumphant love for the salvation of fallen 
man. Since Easter we know that God, in his infinite mercy 
and sovereign power, will fulfil his promises, and triumph 
in his Church and in his elect over all the horrors of sin 
and death, over all the resistance of hell and of men, as 
he has already triumphed in the risen Christ. "If God be 
for us, who is against us? He that spared not even his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how hath he 
not also, with him, given us all things? .... For I am 
sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus Our Lord" (Rom. viii, 31-2, 38-9). The 
evangelical preaching we want is in this spirit of Romans, 
and that, I think, is what our contemporaries most need. 



III. OUR MISSION PREACHING AND 
THE SPRING OF THE CHURCH 

This brings us to the principal reason for a renewal 
of mission sermons. Preaching is the ministry of God's 
Word among men. But the Word of God lives in the 
Church; more precisely, in the living and actual tradition 
which forms the consciousness of the Church of Christ, 
animated by the Spirit of truth. "That is why, too, only 
the Church can retail the Word of God, for only she has 
heard it. Properly speaking, the Word of God is heard in 
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this world only from the Church to the Church: from the 
Church in that she is one with Christ even now, from her 
beginnings, and to the Church in that she is distinct 
from him, but must become one with him/' 27 The Church 
is characterised today by her return to the sources of 
Christianity a return which appears as the most striking 
phenomenon of her interior life in our time. Therefore 
the preaching in and by that Church must also be fed by 
those sources and thus be outstandingly paschal and mis- 
sionary. 



1. Preaching from the sources 

The Christian and ecclesial (the word is now an ac- 
cepted one in theological writing) return to sources does 
not mean "that excessive and unhealthy passion for all 
things ancient, that artificial return to the primitive/' 28 
which fails to understand the Church's historical develop- 
ment, or rejects the normative teaching of the magisterium 
now in favour of past forms long since outworn. It means a 
return to the earliest sources of the Bible, the liturgy, 
early tradition, to find there the deepest inspiration of 
present-day Christianity and its ecclesial forms. It means 
a new realisation of the root-principle of Christianity, and 
as a result, a fresh appreciation of certain aspects of the 
mystery of Christ and the Church which recent centuries 
have neglected. "Revertimini ad fontes" Pius X used to 
say in regard to the liturgy. And Pius XII wrote in Hu- 
mani Generis: "Theologians must constantly return to the 
sources of divine Revelation. ... By studying the 
sources, the sacred sciences are ever rejuvenated, but any 
speculation which fails to go forward in its study of Revela- 
tion will, as experience has shown us, become sterile." 29 
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For some decades, this return to the sources has taken 
place chiefly through the Biblical, patristic and liturgical 
"movements" now well-known everywhere, which have 
already borne much fruit, and promise still more for the 
future. This threefold nourishment in its turn feeds and 
develops the powerful Christocentric and eschatological, 
ecclesial and apostolic renewal taking place in the Church 
now. 30 

The supreme Magisterium has already officially recog- 
nised and commended, while giving them a certain direc- 
tion and purification, the major lines of that return to the 
sources of Christianity: the Christocentric-ecclesial move- 
ment in Mystici Corporis (1943), the Biblico- theological 
movement in Divino Afflante (1943), the liturgical move- 
ment in Mediator Dei (1947), and the paschal-eschatologi- 
cal movement in the proclamation of the Assumption 
(1950), and the restoration of the Easter vigil (1951). In 
general it may be said that the Church today is living and 
proclaiming Christ's Gospel in Biblical and liturgical, 
paschal and eschatological, ecclesial and apostolic perspec- 
tives which were barely touched on in the mission sermons 
of the past few centuries. If, then, we want to be faithful 
to the living Church which is the immediate norm of 
preaching as of faith and theology, we cannot continue to 
preach as they did in the nineteenth century, as though 
the Church had said nothing since then. Our preaching 
too must return to the sources. 

For some time now missioners have been aware of this 
renewal. They have responded to it by adding to their 
traditional subjects certain mystery themes, such as bap- 
tism, sanctifying grace, Christian charity, the Mystical 
Body, the apostolate, the liturgy, and so on. But what is 
going on in the Church now is something far deeper than 
a few sermons. It involves above all a spirit, a vision of 
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God, of Christ, of the Church, of man and of the world 
which, in turn, governs the whole perspective of Christi- 
anity and which must inspire all our sermons, whatever 
their subjects. The teaching o theology, where this Chris- 
tian "source-consciousness" is beginning to bear fruit, can 
be taken as an example here. 

To take dogmatic theology back to its sources, it is not 
enough to add one or two theses to the textbooks written 
at the start of this century. Nor is it enough even to pro- 
duce a theology that is more positive, richer in Biblical 
and patristic allusions. What we need is rather a new 
inner view of it, a vision of the economy of salvation as a 
whole, and of the relationship of all the elements o doc- 
trine with the central mystery of Christ. A theology fed 
again from its sources is a theology which is wholly and in 
all its parts recentred and reoriented to the fundamental 
Christian mystery, which is the paschal mystery of Christ, 
the embryo as it were of the mystery of the Parousia. 31 
The same is true of preaching. It is not enough simply to 
add one or two new subjects to the traditional sermons, 
nor to lay more stress on any given point in them. We need 
a real change of perspective, a new orientation of our mis- 
sions as a whole as well as of each sermon in them. From 
our contact with Biblical and liturgical sources, we must 
recapture the deepest meaning of Christian preaching it- 
self as well as the internal make-up of the message to be 
preached. (I have discussed both things in my analysis of 
the apostles' kerygma.) A sermon is not merely a discourse 
upon a religious theme; it is a mystery, an action of the 
Church which represents and effects a coming of Christ 
and his Kingdom among men. The object of preaching is 
not simply to "put over" a doctrine and a code of morals 
to one's hearers; it is primarily the revelation of the living 
God in the event of Christ, which must be constantly pro- 
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claimed afresh for the salvation of mankind. We must, 
therefore, preach on all the great mission themes, which 
remain the same as they ever were, in the perspective of 
saving history, of Christ's Passover, of the Parousia that is 
to come, of conversion now. We must centre all our 
preaching not on apologetics or morals as in the past, but 
on the mystery of Christ as we experience it in the Church 
now, by a return to Biblical and liturgical sources. 

Morality, the reforming of hearts and of characters, is 
not forgotten in this perspective; it remains as important 
as ever. But it appears as what it is in fact: something 
following from, and demanded by, God's supreme gift to 
us in Christ, which the believer receives for his own sal- 
vation and that of his brethren. These sermons going back 
to the sources will, furthermore, make far more use of the 
Bible and liturgy, even in their outward presentation, 
than they have in the past. 

"Behold the days are coining, says the Lord God, when I 
will send a famine on the land; not a famine of bread, 
nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the words of the 
Lord" (Amos viii, 11). The prophet was foretelling a 
punishment deprivation of the word of the Lord. The 
Church today sees that prophecy in terms of a blessing. 
God is arousing in his people a hunger and thirst to hear 
his revealed word, a longing for adequate nourishment. 
Only a preaching that has really fed upon the sources can 
proclaim that word and dispense that nourishment. 



2. Paschal preaching 

In theology as in pedagogy it is vitally important to 
have synthesis. It is of the greatest importance psychologi- 
cally for the catechist and the preacher to have a "synthetic 
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mentality," to have the habit both o bringing a total 
vision to bear on their teaching, and of subjecting their 
material to a strict synthesis. This makes them able to 
distinguish the essential from the accidental, constantly 
to realise the importance of the central elements, and to 
widen or narrow the scope of a given teaching according 
to the possibilities of the occasion, without losing sight of 
the essentials of total vision. 

The traditional mission preaching was dominated by 
this mentality of synthesis, and that was its strength. All 
mission sermons were centred on the salvation the Chris- 
tian must gain, on his motives, his difficulties, his means; 
all can be summed up in the well-known cry: "I have only 
one soul to savel" I have already talked about this. And 
I think I have also shown that, in the present pastoral 
situation and the current return to our Christian sources, 
the psychological and logical centre must now be the salva- 
tion which God has already achieved for us in Christ, and 
which he now wills to achieve with us. 

What, then, should we take as the centre of our vision? 
Following the main outlines of saving history as the Bible 
shows them, we can arrange our kerygmatic synthesis 
around the Synoptics' Kingdom of God, around St. Paul's 
Life in Christ, around the Christian Grace of the whole 
New Testament, around the Pauline and Johannine divine 
Agape, around the Mystical Body, the redemptive In- 
carnation, the Recapitulation of all things in Christ, on 
quite a number of things. For some time now all these 
centres of reference have been used to advantage in cate- 
chisms and religious courses. 32 They can also be used in 
mission sermons. I would not wish to exclude any of them. 

But, for myself, I prefer the mystery of Easter. An ex- 
plicitly paschal preaching seems to me to offer considerable 
advantages. 
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The Christian mystery 

First of all, it fits in with the fact that all Christian 
revelation is concentrated on the Resurrection. I have 
alluded several times to this. Christ's death and resurrec- 
tion are not two different facts between which we must 
choose the more important, but the two aspects of a single, 
indivisible mystery: the Lord's Passover. The Passover, for 
Christians, means invariably "the death and resurrection/' 
or "the resurrection from the dead/' of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. And this is the central and decisive mystery of the 
whole economy of salvation. In Our Lord's resurrection 
the prophecies are fulfilled, the world to come inaugu- 
rated, the Kingdom of God has come (cf. Matt, xxvi, 64; 
Luke xxiv, 26-7 and 44-7; Rom. iv, 24-5; II Cor. iv, 
17-21; Eph. i, 3-ii, 10; Phil, ii, 5-11; etc.). By it, Christ 
is fully established as Son of God in power (Rom. i, 4), 
High Priest forever (Heb. viii, 1-5), the one Mediator of 
salvation (I Tim. ii, 5; Col. i; Eph. i; etc.), Lord of the 
ransomed universe (Phil, ii, 9-11; Eph. i, 20-3; Col. i, 
14-18; etc.). God the Father is shown by it as the living 
and life-giving God, as he who raises up the dead (cf. 
Col. ii, 12; I Cor. xv, 2ff.; II Cor. iv, 13-14; Eph. i, 19- 
20; Rom. iv, 24; etc.). By it the Holy Spirit is poured out 
as the principle of life, of holiness and of divine glory, 
in the new humanity (cf. John vii, 37-9; xx, 22; Rom. viii, 
11; etc.). Salvation, merited in Christ's dying because of 
love, is effected in his resurrection as the exodus of straying 
humanity into the glorious life of God (cf. Rom. iv, 25; 
Eph. ii, 4-7; Heb. v, 7-9; I Peter i, 3-4; etc.). The Church, 
body and bride of the glorified Christ, rises with him from 
the tomb, and even now, amid her crucifixion in this 
world, lives the life of the resurrection (cf. Eph. i, 22-3; 
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v, 23-7; etc.). The sacraments, with all their various signs 
and effects, are all organs of Christ the Lord in this world, 
efficacious signs of his death and resurrection for the salva- 
tion of all who believe (cf. Rom. vi; Col. ii, 12; John xx, 
19-23; I Cor. xi, 23-6; etc.). The entire liturgy revolves 
round the Feast of feasts, Easter, and the weekly Easter 
Sunday. It continues to celebrate the paschal mystery in 
all its many aspects (as with the "Unde et memores" in 
the Mass). Christian life, in faith, charity and hope, con- 
sists essentially in participating in the mystery of Easter, 
in dying to sin and living for God in the risen Christ 
(cf. Col. iii, 1-4; Phil, iii, 18-21; I Cor. iv, 9-13; II Cor. 
i Vy 7-12; etc.). Eschatology, the death of man and of the 
universe, the judgment, the resurrection of the dead, the 
glory of the elect and eternal life, the new heavens and 
the new earth, all that will happen in the glorious Parousia 
at the end of time, will be simply the full flowering in 
the Church, mankind and the universe, of the one Passover 
of Christ (cf. I Cor. xv; Phil, iii, 18-21; I Peter i, 3-9; etc.). 
Whichever of the Christian realities one looks at, all at 
once arise from and move towards the mystery of Easter. 

Alas, we are still all too prone to envisage and present 
Christianity as a religion, a doctrine, a set of morals, a con- 
ception of God and man and the world, which, though of 
course divinely revealed, is on a par with the religions and 
philosophies of men. Christ's resurrection obliges us to 
revise our categories, and recognise that Christianity is 
fundamentally different. The deciding norm here must 
always be the person of Christ in his Easter mystery: this 
is the Christian category upon which all else rests. 

Romano Guardini brings this out well: 

It is the Resurrection that brings ultimate clarity to that 
which is known as salvation. Not only does it reveal who God 
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is, who we are, what sin really means; not only does it indicate 
the way to new accomplishment for the children of God; we 
cannot even say that it "only" propitiates sin, anchoring the 
superabundance of divine pardon in justice and love but 
something greater, more vital, in the concrete sense of the 
word: resurrection consists of the transformation of the total- 
ity of our being, spirit and flesh, by the creative power of 
God's love. Living reality, not only idea, attitude or orienta- 
tion. It is the second divine Beginning comparable only to 
the first, the tremendous act of creation. To the question: 
What is salvation; what does it mean to save, to have saved, to 
be saved no full answer can be given without the words "the 
resurrected Christ." In his corporal reality, in his transfigured 
humanity he is the world redeemed. That is why he is called 
"the firstborn" of all creatures, "the beginning," "the firstborn 
from the dead" (Col. i, 15, 18). Through him transitory crea- 
tion is lifted into the eternal existence of God, and God, now 
invulnerable, stands in the world, an eternally fresh start. He 
is the vital road that invites all to follow, for all creation is 
called to share in his Transfiguration that is the essential 
message of St. Paul and St. John (see Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Luke xii). 33 

Could there be any centre of perspective more real and 
more rich, more forceful and more fruitful for Christian 
preaching, and above all for mission preaching? St. Paul 
recognises no other: "And if Christ be not risen again, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain" 
(I Cor. xv, 14). 



The human mystery 

It has been said that the mystery of the Resurrection is 
too difficult, too high-flown, to be a practical synthesis for 
mission sermons. 
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The answer to this objection is contained in the mystery 
itself. Easter is the most divine, most lofty mystery of all 
revelation, but it is also the most human, the closest to 
men and to the world. Affected as we are by present-day 
rationalism, we see Christianity as existing in some exalted 
spiritual sphere, in thought, in inward dispositions, in 
man's superhuman efforts. Christ's resurrection shows us 
that it is, first and foremost, a wonderful intervention by 
God in man's body and in our own poor world, to save 
the whole universe. The paschal mystery is directly con- 
cerned with our human existence, our earthly reality, our 
daily life. In the world as we see it, all is as it was before 
Easter. Man still suffers and dies, sin and sadness con- 
tinue to spread, the powers of evil are still at work. But 
all this is only on the surface. At the heart of this human 
and earthly world, mortally wounded by sin and hell, "in 
the servitude of corruption" (Rom. viii, 20-1), God has 
already intervened. In Christ's body, God has already be- 
gun to transfigure mankind and the universe. Like an 
erupting volcano, Our Lord's resurrection flashes out to 
manifest this essential change. From the heart of our earth 
God has brought forth the sun of life and glory which will, 
one day, transfigure the whole universe. At the very core 
of mankind and of this world there is now the risen 
Christ, a new beginning, a new birth, a new creation for 
eternity. And whoever truly believes in this mystery of his 
resurrection is already participating in it in the depths of 
his being. "I am the resurrection and the life: he that be- 
lieveth in me, although he be dead, shall live: and every 
one that liveth, and believeth in me shall not die forever. 
Believest thou this?" (John xi, 25). 

Meanwhile, indeed, the stuff of life remains the same 
for all men, Christian or otherwise; but for those who 
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believe in the risen Christ, life and all the realities of the 
world and the flesh, the body and work, love and the earth, 
suffering and death, are already marked with the mysteri- 
ous imprint of Easter. "Therefore if any one is in Christ, 
he is a new creation" (II Cor. v, 17). It is only a matter 
of waiting with grateful faith and heartfelt charity for 
"the redemption of our body and the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God" (cf. Rom. viii, 21-3), in which the 
whole universe will participate in its own way, being 
drawn in its turn into the Lord's resurrection. Christ's 
Passover is in embryo the salvation of our life, of our body, 
of our earth, of all our human world! In resurrectione 
tua, Ghriste, cadi et terra laetentur! (Lauds in Paschal- 
tide). This is no doctrine to expound, but an event to 
proclaim an event which natural evidence, human ex- 
perience, and our own weaknesses, keep contradicting. It 
is wholly an object of faith. But to the extent that men 
affirm their faith in that resurrection, the old world is 
already conquered and the new begun. Could there be a 
more human or magnificent message to give fallen and 
mortal man? "Blessed be the God and Father of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ who according to his great mercy hath re- 
generated us unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead" (I Pet. i, 3). 



The mystery present now 

It must be added that it seems especially indicated at the 
moment to centre our preaching on the Passover. The 
Church at the moment is characterised by a return to the 
sources of her Christianity. And this re-examination of the 
sources, whether Biblical, liturgical or patristic, always 
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leads us to the same central theme of the Lord's Pasch. 
It has been rightly said that this return consists in a "re- 
centring" of all Christian and human reality upon Christ 
in his paschal mystery, which is the mystery of the Parou- 
sia in embryo. 

There have been two unusual interventions by the 
Holy See to confirm this returning awareness of Easter 
in the Church today. First, the definition of the Assump- 
tion in 1950, with its glowing proclamation of the mystery 
of the resurrection which Our Lady was the first, after 
Christ, to attain to; then the restoration of the Easter 
vigil in 1951 which, with its freshly thought-out, genuine 
liturgy, brought new strength to the faithful in the su- 
preme celebration of the Passover of Christ and his peo- 
ple. This is undoubtedly one of the greatest events in the 
present renewal of the Church. It indicates also the direc- 
tion to be followed from now on. The Church today, more 
than ever in the past, wishes to declare her paschal nature 
explicitly. It is not enough for liturgical celebration and 
the Biblical movement to bring the mystery of Easter back 
into the forefront. This kingly mystery must now animate 
and enlighten all our pastoral work, and above all, all 
preaching. And it seems, further, that both the Christian 
community and the present-day world are asking it of us. 

The great stress in parish work nowadays is laid on 
giving back to the already baptised the sense of grace and 
of the commitment of their baptism. That is the specific 
object of missions in such communities. But it presupposes 
that the missioners' action, and above all their sermons, be 
centred upon this paschal-baptismal mystery, just as saving 
history and the liturgical year are centred upon Easter. 
If this paschal preaching accustoms the faithful to seeing 
everything in the light of the resurrection God and 
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Christ, Church and sacraments, their faith and their hope, 
their duties and their sacrifices, the body, the world and 
history then their life as Christians will undoubtedly 
gain in strength, fervour and joy. The Spirit of Easter, 
the Spirit who raised Christ from the dead and will one 
day raise our mortal bodies (cf, Rom. viii, 11) will also 
raise up these sadly anaemic and paralysed Christian com- 
munities to new life. 

I have said earlier how important it is to proclaim the 
message of Easter in our topsy-turvy world. Our contem- 
poraries in their blindness seek to find the salvation of 
man by man, or turn to disgust and despair. Christians 
often find themselves in a minority, and become dis- 
couraged. The world today, despite its scientific triumphs 
and its cult of pleasure, suffers from a collective neuras- 
thenia; and Catholics are no exception. They are in an 
anguish of self-examination on the Church's chances in a 
world that is both profane and profaned. 

Only in a living awareness of the resurrection will these 
Christians and above all priests and missionaries over- 
come the individualist and defeatist anthropocentrism 
which possesses them, and return to a sense of God's 
sovereignty and Christ's victory. That Easter awareness 
will enable us to see beyond the horizon of our troubles, 
small and great, beyond the discouragement of our con- 
stant failures, and recover the paschal spirit of the Gospel, 
real Christian joy in believing "in him who quickeneth 
the dead, and calleth those things that are not as those 
that are" (Rom. iv, 17). The awareness of Easter will teach 
us, among precisely those human failures and discourage- 
ments, "that we should not trust in ourselves, but in God 
who raiseth the dead" (II Cor. i, 9). In our century, 
marked as it is with the imprint of suffering and death, I 
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think nothing is needed more than apostles and Christians 
who "give testimony with great power of the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ our Lord" (Acts iv, 33). 

For all these reasons, it seems to me that the mystery of 
Easter constitutes an eminently effective centre of perspec- 
tive for mission preaching. It is concrete and Christo- 
logical; it is the major event in Christ's life. It is Biblical 
and liturgical; it is the centre of saving history and Chris- 
tian worship. It is dynamic and is of the Parousia; it is all 
our hopes of blessedness in embryo. It is rich and power- 
ful; it sums up the whole economy of salvation. It is hu- 
man and accessible; it is the redemption of man's world 
and his body. One can only wish that all mission sermons, 
whatever their specific theme, by that paschal concentra- 
tion which is such a source of theological, and psycho- 
logical, power, may constantly cast into the darkness of 
our time the victorious light of the risen Christ: Lumen 
Christi! Deo gratias! 

To avoid certain misunderstandings, one can usefully 
add a further comment or two: 

(a) I need hardly say that this paschal Christocentrism 
is in no way a contradiction of the theocentrism on which 
all our revelation rests. Rather, it includes it, for it is 
the Biblical-soteriological expression of it. (Cf. John xiv, 
5-11, etc.) In God's plan, and in the reality which fulfils 
that plan, everything starts from the Blessed Trinity and 
returns to it. Our Lord himself comes from the Father 
and leads to the Father. But it is this very triune God that 
is revealed to us and thus made accessible to us only in 
and by Christ, It is in the risen Christ that the divine 
Trinity is manifested to men, in him that we come to the 
Trinity, by faith now, and by vision in the glory of 
heaven. (Cf. F. X, Durrwell, op. cit.) It seems to me that 
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it is above all the mystery of Easter understood in all its 
force which enables us to get beyond a too-human vision 
of Christianity and recover the theocentric reality of Bib- 
lical revelation. 

(b) To centre everything on Easter is in no way to 
justify any dogmatic impoverishment, any minimising. 
None of the revealed mysteries is excluded or overlooked in 
this perspective. But all are seen in the light of Easter whicS 
shows their true meaning, and their profound unity. Then 
too, we must distinguish kerygma and theology, the faith of 
conversion and the faith of knowledge. Catchetical and theo- 
logical teaching takes apart and analyses the various ele- 
ments in the divine revelation put forward by the Church. 
The faith of knowledge, which responds to this, gradually 
interiorises all these implications and gives conscious ac- 
ceptance to the totality of Christian dogma. Mission 
preaching, on the other hand, is a global and basic an- 
nouncement of the mystery of Christ, intended to arouse 
or renew the faith of conversion. By it the believer as it 
were stakes his whole life on Christ. This conversion in- 
volves a general acceptance of the redeeming mystery of 
Christ, with all that went before it and all that follows 
from it to be given in detail later. All dogmatic theology 
is contained in the riches of Christ's mystery. But the 
central object of mission preaching, as of the faith of con- 
version, is Christ himself, our Lord and Saviour. With the 
kerygma, the apostle is essentially "evangelising Christ/' 
as I have shown in Chapter II. (Cf. A. R<tif, op. cit., pp. 
84-110.) 

(c) Paschal preaching does not mean preaching that is 
purely historical. Christ's Passover (like all of saving his- 
tory) is not recounted merely as a historical fact, a past 
event, but precisely as a mystery of salvation, an interven- 
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tion of God taking place now through Christ in OUT lives 
to save us. The kerygma in essence proclaims Christ cruci- 
fied and risen "who lives and reigns now for the salvation 
o alt who believe." C. A. Liege, "Evangelisation," in 
Catholicisme, IV, coL 758: 

The Gospel message must of necessity include the announce- 
ment of a fact, an event, lived out in history by Christ, and 
the declaration of divine transcendence whereby that fact of 
Christ is attributed to God himself, who transforms it into a 
saving mystery. That is why, in the basic declarations of the 
primitive Gospel, there are some who, presuming their au- 
dience to know the facts, stress the transcendence: "Christ is 
Lord, Son of God who saves"; whereas others recall the event 
episode by episode: "Christ was born of the Virgin, died, and 
raised by God." Today still, the proclaiming of the Gospel 
consists essentially of showing the event of Christ as a mystery 
still present. Not merely a simple declaration about God; nor, 
either, a simple fact of the past; but the coming of God into 
history now to make it Christ's. 



3. A missionary preaching 

Almost everything I have said explains this, so I will 
merely clarify the conclusions to be drawn from it in rela- 
tion to the Church's return to her sources. 

We all realise that the preaching in parish missions 
must remain genuinely missionary. It is not instruction on 
any given point of Christian dogma or morals. Nor is it 
the more specialised teaching of catechesis, parenesis and 
didascalia. Though all these may be used in certain cir- 
cumstances within the framework o a mission, they be- 
long more to ordinary preaching. Missionary preaching 
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must be determined theologically in relation to the whole 
mystery of missions, and practically according to the work 
they are setting out to do. 



The mystery of missions 

"When the fulness of time was come, God sent his Son 
. . . that we might receive the adoption of sons" (Gal. iv, 4, 
5). This paschal mission of Christ our Redeemer, in which 
God's salvation is given and the Christian Church estab- 
lished, is applied to mankind during the course of time 
by Christ's missionaries those whom he sends: in other 
words, the Holy Ghost and the apostolic body. They must 
either found the Church in lands which have never been 
Christian (foreign missions), or re-found and renew it in 
Christian lands (parish missions). Thus missions to Chris- 
tians (whether parochial or regional, in areas de-Chris- 
tianised or still devout) are an ecclesial mystery, an ex- 
traordinary pastoral intervention which represents and 
applies in a given parish or area the saving mission of 
Christ, to found or renew the Christian community. 

The entire object of mission preaching consists in pro- 
claiming this mystery of redeeming and ecclesial renewal, 
this "continuing redemption/' "For Christ therefore we 
are ambassadors, God as it were exhorting by us. For 
Christ, we beseech you, be reconciled to God. . . . Behold, 
now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the day of 
salvation" (II Cor. v, 20; vi, 2). Mission preaching, then, 
is essentially conversion preaching, setting man face to 
face with God and with his salvation in Christ, a basic 
preaching which arouses faith, and establishes the Church 
in individuals and communities. Now, to judge by the 
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missionary tradition of the New Testament and the in- 
ternal structure of the Christian faith (as I have shown), 
this fundamental preaching is done by the kerygma, by the 
global, simple and fervent announcing of the mystery of 
Christ Redeemer, Saviour and judge of the world he is 
to save and with direct reference to the lives of those 
who hear it. 

In the light of our theological rediscoveries, we can go 
further, and distinguish these elements in the mystery of 
the mission: (1) In the perspective of saving history the 
mission is a particular saving intervention (a "kairos"), 
a Pentecost, achieved by God through the Holy Spirit in 
a given region or parish. (2) That particular Pentecost 
takes place in Christ the Lord who, through all forms of 
missionary action, "passes" into that community and 
draws it into his redeeming Passover. (3) But the paschal 
coming of Christ is wholly directed towards the glorious 
Parousia, of which the mission thus constitutes a mys- 
terious anticipation. (4) This Passover-Parousia coming of 
the Lord takes place through and for the Church. By the 
Holy Spirit, and by missionary action, the Christian com- 
munity, who are the people of God on the march, are 
renewed in life and in structure to become in turn a mis- 
sionary instrument. (5) Now this extraordinary passing 
of the Lord engages men's fate for eternity. More effec- 
tively than at any ordinary time, Christ encounters the 
people of a given parish or region through the mission, 
offers them his salvation, calls them into his Church, or, 
if they reject belief in him, abandons them. The mission 
is a time of crisis, of judgment, of decision. (6) The parish 
mission is therefore a mystery of redemptive renewal, but 
it is historical as well, paschal, ecclesial, existential, and of 
the Parousia. 
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All these aspects must enter into a preaching that is to 
be truly missionary. Whatever its particular themes, mis- 
sionary preaching will display the following dimensions: 
(1) historical, proclaiming the wonderful deeds of God in 
saving history, but as things now being effected in the 
event of the mission; (2) paschal, being centred on Christ 
our Redeemer in his death and resurrection, but as made 
present in the special moment of the mission; (3) of the 
Parousia, being directed towards the Lord's Parousia, the 
judgment and salvation of the next world, but as antici- 
pated in mystery in the mission; (4) ecclesial, calling the 
Christian community together once more to make it into 
a living and missionary Church, a true witness of the 
Gospel among men; (5) existential, applying to men today, 
in their language and their lives, the practical and decisive 
consequences of that passing of the Lord that a mission is. 
In this way, but here coming from the mystery of the 
mission itself, there emerge the same dimensions that we 
found earlier in the apostles' kerygma. It is true that all 
genuinely Christian preaching presents these kerygmatic di- 
mensions more or less. But they must be especially marked 
in mission sermons, for these are the true foundation preach- 
ing, the direct continuation of the apostolic kerygma. 

The mission sermons of the past few hundred years have 
also more or less possessed these kerygmatic dimensions, 
especially the existential nature of salvation, but in a greatly 
impoverished and over-moralising perspective. These con- 
version sermons did not fulfil their role to the end. Their 
object was conversion to the practice of religious and moral 
duties, not first of all to faith itself which they took for 
granted. They were not, strictly speaking, sermons of 
evangelisation. They are not closely enough related to the 
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mystery of the mission as we have come to understand it 
today. 



What the mission should 
accomplish 

The concrete object of any mission must be determined 
by the nature of its audience. Canon Boulard made a reli- 
gious chart of France, and the areas he divides it into cor- 
respond to those in most Christian countries: 

1. Zone A is used for parts where the majority are 
practising Catholics. It would seem that in such places the 
traditional mission preaching may still, up to a point, 
achieve its object, which is to bring careless Catholics back 
to the full practice of their religion. But, as I have shown, 
this goal no longer fits the present pastoral situation, even 
in very Catholic areas. Given the lack, or at least weak- 
ness, of faith of these Catholics who practise from tradi- 
tion or social conformism, and the paganised atmosphere 
of the modern world, it is no longer enough to get the 
careless to return to a more assiduous practice of their 
religion, or to give a new superficial impetus to a good 
parish. These baptised and still practising Christians must 
first of all have their conscious and personal faith in Christ 
aroused or renewed, thus laying the foundation of a living 
Christian community. For this it is necessary to proclaim 
the Gospel in the strictest sense. "Nothing of any value can 
be achieved as long as Christian communities remain 
anaemic. Parishes of practising Catholics must be turned 
into parishes that are true missionary communities," says 
Pere Lieg. 

2. Zone B is used for parts where the general outlook 
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of the people is Christian, but where religious practice is 
minimal. It is even less adequate here than in Zone A to 
have a revival, a recall to religious practice, as planned in 
the traditional mission. It is useless to try to wring reli- 
gious gestures out of people who no longer see their mean- 
ing. Religious practice in these B parishes is already so 
largely abandoned because the problem is an old and 
profound one lack of faith. We must therefore try, by 
truly missionary preaching, to bring those who practise 
simply from habit to a sincere and personal conversion 
to Christ, and to provide the parish with a means of evan- 
gelisation that will gradually penetrate the masses who 
have fallen away. 

3. Zone C 34 is used for de-Christianised areas, whether 
they be geographical regions of the countryside, or, more 
usually, sociological sectors of human groupings in towns. 
Here it is useless to attempt the traditional type of mis- 
sion. The sermons will be heard by no one; the missioners' 
visits to people's homes are not understood. A mission in 
this kind of zone must try to found or reawaken a few 
small Christian communities which will become lasting 
witnesses to the Gospel, and provide them with the pas- 
toral means they need to achieve a gradual spread of the 
Christian message in the world around them. But to create 
these Christian cells, one must first proclaim the Word of 
God, which calls men together in faith and in Christ's 
Church. 

4. Finally, whichever the zone to be evangelised, a 
genuine mission must always try to announce the Gospel 
to non-Christians and fallen-away Christians, "to the most 
abandoned"; not to bring them at once to the sacraments 
(which is psychologically impossible and pastorally mis- 
taken), but to create little cells of adult converts who will 
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sooner or later be able to enter or re-enter the Church and 
join the parish community. For this purpose the traditional 
sermons are totally ineffective. What is needed here is the 
kerygma in its fullest sense, the simple and direct an- 
nouncement of Christ, with the living witness of Chris- 
tian charity. This type of evangelisation will be carried 
out chiefly by lay people, 35 whose confirmation gives them 
power to be Christ's witnesses in the world they live in. 
To form these lay apostles by suitable preaching must be 
a major objective of our missions. 



The renewal of preaching 

From this necessarily rather summary appraisal, it is 
clear that the traditional mission sermons are not suf- 
ficiently missionary today. They correspond neither with 
the mystery of the mission itself, nor with the work a mis- 
sion must do in the world as it is now. Both theological 
reflexion and pastoral clear-sightedness, therefore, call for 
a renewal of mission preaching involving a change of per- 
spective if not a radical reform along the lines of the 
Church's present return to her sources. Once again the 
Holy Spirit in the Church answers the call of spirits in 
the world. We must then resolutely go beyond the moral- 
ising and apologetic strain inherited from the past century, 
and once again, in the light of the Church's present, return 
to the sources of Christianity and the missionary work to 
be done in the modern world, discover missionary preach- 
ing properly so called the kerygma: the joyful, simple 
and direct announcement of the paschal Gospel of Christ 
which arouses Christian faith in men's hearts, and draws 
together living communities in the Church. 
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I have tried in this book to set forth the theological and 
pastoral reasons which converge to demand this renewal, 
as well as the main lines that characterise that renewal. I 
hope I have shown that this is no matter of any superficial 
concession to passing fashion, but rather a profound apos- 
tolic fidelity to the Word of God as expressed to us in the 
Church today, and to the pastoral task laid upon us by 
the situation of the world. "Here it is now required among 
the dispensers, that a man be found faithful" (I Cor. iv, 2). 
Ut fidelis inveniatur: faithful to the reality of the faith 
and to the reality of lifel One can ask no more of any mis- 
sioner than that. 

Nor is it a question of any kind of revolution. This re- 
newal of mission sermons will not be achieved by violent 
means. It must be done organically, and from within. The 
Church's return to her Christian sources is not being ef- 
fected by any reference to outside elements, or by a rever- 
sion to some more primitive stage in her historical devel- 
opment that is forever past. Rather it is effected by re- 
centring all the elements of her teaching and life now on 
the Passover-Parousia mystery of Christ which the Church 
bears always within her, as much today as nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. Similarly the renewal of preaching can only 
be genuinely achieved under the impulse of the Holy 
Spirit, in all humility and fidelity, by a new awareness of 
the mystery of Christ in all its dimensions. The study of 
the sources of Bible, liturgy, primitive tradition is but 
the means whereby we grasp more profoundly the present 
and decisive reality of Christ our Redeemer and Lord in 
the Church and in the world of today. 

The first and essential step in that renewal consists, for 
the missionary, in resolutely seeing beyond the anthro- 
pocentric point of view of the past few hundred years to 
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the Christian theocentrisrn seen in the New Testament 
and the early Church. First of all, he must return to an 
awareness that he is announcing the truest and most beau- 
tiful message ever announced: the Gospel of Christ's 
Passover. God's paschal intervention in Christ to save 
sinful man, which is the prime and central element in the 
economy of salvation as presented in Scripture and the 
liturgy, must also be prime and central in the pastoral 
and priestly consciousness of the missionary. Then will 
that Easter light shape, from within, our whole vision of 
God, man and the world, and irresistibly transform all 
our preaching. "God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the face 
of Christ Jesus" (II Cor. iv, 6). 

It must be added that the missioner has no right to wait 
for the kerygmatic renewal to take place in ordinary pas- 
toral life first. Missions are an apostolic-prophetic interven- 
tion brought about from time to time by the Holy Spirit 
to renew the Church, God's people going forward. There- 
fore it is up to them first of all to be ready to follow and 
interpret the Holy Spirit who animates the Church now, 
and to communicate to the ordinary pastoral clergy and 
the parish communities this return to the Christian sources 
which he has brought about. It is first and foremost our 
missioners whose task it is, and to whom the necessary 
grace is given, by renewing their preaching at the Biblical 
and liturgical, paschal and eschatological springs now 
welling up in the Church, to renew Christian faith in 
men's hearts, to centre it on what is essential, and to make 
it shine out upon their communities. This kerygmatic 
renewal has already been begun by some missioners. But 
it seems that the time has now come for it to take place 
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in a more definite, general and systematic fashion. Today 
more than ever before, every missioner can apply to him- 
self the words of St. Paul: "To me, the least of all the 
saints, is given this grace, to preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ" (Eph. iii, 8; cf. Gal. i, 
11; Col. i, 26-8). 

Certainly there are tremendous difficulties attendant 
upon this reform of preaching. I have tried to work out 
from the New Testament the major lines it must follow. 
It still remains to do the lengthy work of "translating and 
adapting" that Gospel of God's salvation through Christ 
onto the level of preaching and of mission sermons in such 
a way that missioners may make practical use of it. To put 
this kerygmatic renewal into practice requires a re-thinking 
of all our theological training, much hard work on the 
part of every individual concerned, unwearying patience, 
constant prayer, and above all, a wholehearted collabora- 
tion between missionaries and theologians. 

The theology in our seminaries must emerge at last 
from the impoverishment of recent centuries and become 
aware once more of the bond that links all the elements 
it studies with the fundamentally Christian mystery which 
is the paschal mystery of Christ, the mystery of the Pa- 
rousia in embryo. If this is done, then all the various state- 
ments of Scripture and theology will find their organic 
place in the Passover-Church-Parousia perspective of sav- 
ing history. This is the task demanded of our professors of 
exegesis, dogma, morals, liturgy and patristics in the 
service of theological knowledge, but also of mission 
preaching. 

Then will missioners, familiar since their seminary days 
with the great vision of Christ's kerygma, try to proclaim 
it as God's answer to the questions posed by the world now, 
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in the language and outlook of men today. Obviously they 
cannot be satisfied with a parrot-like repetition of theo- 
logical phrases that takes no account of the culture within 
which they are working. So they will try to adapt their re- 
newed preaching to the temperament of their hearers, to 
the social class, or nationality, to which they belong. A 
hard task indeed, always changing, never wholly success- 
ful, but how glorious! "To speak in our own tongue the 
wonderful works of God." 

There will be no lightening of the cross preachers bear. 
If even St. Paul felt its weight (cf. I Cor. ii, 3), it is not 
surprising that we feel it too, and more especially today. 
But the order of Christ remains: "Preach the gospel to 
every creature" (Mark xvi, 15). And Christ's Spirit is with 
us: "You shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost . . . and 
you shall be witnesses unto me ... even to the uttermost 
part of the earth" (Acts i, 8). In the power of that sending 
by Christ, and with the grace of Pentecost which always 
remains something happening in the Church now, the 
badly-needed reform of mission preaching will surely 
succeed, as long as theologians and missioners set them- 
selves resolutely to work and pray. 

The kerygmatic renewal is a grace. In our prayer we 
must ask for it. According to the New Testament all 
preaching must be prepared for and accompanied by 
prayer to the Lord, for he alone can show us new ways, 
can give us the right word for our hearers, can open doors 
and hearts to us (cf. Acts iv, 29; vi, 4; x, 44; xi, 20; xiv, 27; 
xvi, 14, 19; II Cor. xii, 12; Col. iv, 3; I Tim. iv, 5; etc.). 
Therefore "Pray . . . with all instance and supplication 
. . . and for me, that speech may be given me in opening 
my mouth boldly to proclaim the mystery of the gospel" 
(Eph. vi, 18-19). All missioners, I think, and all mission 
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institutes have a special reason nowadays to say, for this 
very apostolic intention: Veni, Creator Spiritus . . . Ser- 
mone ditans guttural 
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